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CHILDREN'S 


SPORTS      AND 
TIONS. 


OCCUPA- 


THE  life  of  a  herd  boy  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  may  seem  romantic  to  read 
about,  and  no  doubt,  the  simple  and  free  life 
he  leads  is  a  happy  one  to  him,  because  he 
knows  of  nothing  better,  and  is  contented 
with  his  lot.      But  I  am  of  thejopinion   that 


from  the  products  of  the  mountain  side.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  that  of  herding  cattle  and 
goats  and  making  butter  and  cheese. 

As  the  country  is  cold  in  the  winter,  and 
the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  the  people 
with  their  herds  come  down  to  the  valleys 
when  the  stormy  weather  approaches,  and 
there  they  remain  during  the  winter.  But 
when  spring  returns  the  cattle  are  turned  loose 


A   SWISS  COTTAGE. 


the  life  of  a  Utah  boy  in  his  own  mountain 
home  is  the  most  enjoyable  in  the  whole 
world.  He  has  more  comfortable  surround- 
ings and  better  opportunities  for  pleasure  than 
are  found  in  any  other  country.  These  bless- 
ings he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  and  appre- 
ciate. 

The  little  country  of  Switzerland,  as  our 
readers  understand,  is  mountainous.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  live  on  what  they  obtain 


and  the  owners  of  them  in  whole  families  pre- 
pare to  go  to  the  mountains.  This  is  in  order 
to  obtain  fresh  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  The 
first  move  they  make  is  only  a  short  distance 
up  the  hill  side,  but  when  food  becomes  scarce 
there  they  ascend  still  higher.  In  this  man- 
ner they  change  camping  [jlaces  some  six  or 
eight  times  during  the  season.  At  these  dif- 
ferent stoi)])ing  places  rude  cottages,  called 
chalets,  are  built  and  left  from   year  to  year 
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with  what  little  furniture  they  contain,  so  that 
as  each  one  is  visited  in  turn  it  is  ready  to  be 
occupied. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  starting  to  the 
summer  homes  the  families  who  go  shut  up 
their  houses  and  leave  them  unoccupied  until 
their  return.  The  father  of  the  family  with 
the  assistance  of  the  older  children,  carries 
with  him  the  utensils  necessary  for  making 
butter  and  cheese,  and  the  mother  places  the 
baby  in  its  narrow  cradle  and  carries  it  on 
her  head,   while  with   her  hands  she  carries 


SWISS  HERD-BOY'S  RBSTISG-PL.\CE. 

Other  needful  articles,   or  perhaps   does  her 
knitting  as  she  goes  along. 

The  first  day  the  cattle  are  turned  out  and 
driven  to  the  mountains  is  a  happy  one  for 
the  children,  and  no  doubt  to  the  cattle  them- 
selves, after  having  been  shut  up  all  winter. 
The  cows,  on  reaching  their  new  pasture  con- 
tend among  themselves  for  the  leadership  of 
the  herd.  This  the  children  of  the  village 
turn  out  to  witness ;  and  when  one  cow  has 
shown  that  she  is  the  most  capable  of  lead- 
ing, by  obtaining  the  mastery  over  the  others, 
a  bell  is  fastened   about  her  neck,  and  she  is 


acknowledged  the  leader. 

"The  making  of  cheese  is    a  very  import- 


ant occupation,  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Valais,  for  instance,  the  riches  of  a 
man  are  estimated  according  to  the  number 
of  cheese  he  possesses. 

"'My  father  is  a  'cheese-rich'  man,'  says 
one  boasting  boy  to  another  ('cheese-rich' 
means  as  rich  as  Crresus). 

'"How  many  cheeses  has  he?'  asks  the 
other. 

"  '  Oh,  at  least  so  and  so  many,  for  we  have 
just    made  a  lot.'      'Nonsense,'   returns  the 
other  boy,    with  a  smile  of   contempt,   'my 
father  has  never  fewer 
than  that  number  all  the 
year  round,   and   some 
of    our    cheeses    are    a 
hundred  years  old.'     A 
strange   custom    in   the 
Valais     is    to     make    a 
cheese  when  a  child   is 
born,  which  is  left  un- 
touched during  his  life- 
time,   and  is  often  cut 
into  for  the  first  time  at 
his  funeral  feast.    A  rich- 
man    stores  up   wine  as 
well    as    cheese   for   his- 
own  funeral,  and  when 
that    event  takes  place 
a  goblet  of  this  '  dead 
wine,'  as  it  is  called,  is 
placed    on    the    coffin, 
the    mourners   approach,   take  the  goblet   in 
their  hand,  touch  the  coffin  with  it,  and  drink 
the  contents  to  a  future  meeting  with  their  de- 
parted friend.    'Au  revoir! '  they  say.     When 
a  child  dies  it  is  carried  to  the   grave   in  an 
open  coffin  by  other  children,  and  its  clothes 
are  given  to  the  poorest  child  in  the  village. 
Some   of  the   girls  in  a  Swiss  family   help 
their  mother  in  the   making  of   the  cheese, 
which    they    roll    to    a    glacier    (  if   one    is 
near),  and  store  up  in  cellars  near  the  cool 
ice;  others  make  a  simple  cushion  lace  to  sell 
to  tourists,  or  offer  curds  and  whey,  as  in  our 


illustration  here  given.   The  boys  serve  as  sheep 
or  goat  herds,  and   lead   their  flocks  to  wild 
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and  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains. You  will  often  see  a  little  fellow,  with 
feather  in  cap,  stick  in  hand,  blouse  floating 
on  the  breeze,  and  legs  and  feet  bare,  standing 
fearless  and  free  on  the  verv  edge  of  a  rock 
,31  L  !l        ^ 


A   "CURDS  AND   WHEY"   SBLLBK. 

which  projects  over  a  yawning  abyss,  his  troop 
of  goats  around  him;  and  night  after  night 
these  hardy  mountain  boys  sleep  beneath  the 
open  sky,  their  only  bed  a  heap  of  dry  leaves 
kept  together  by  a  couple  of  large  stones,  or 


11  >   .MAUKET. 


a  cloak  spread  out  on  the  short  grass.  They 
sleep  sweetly,  fearing  nothing;  and  wake  in 
the  morning   to   see   the   cattle    peeping   up 


towards  them  from  the  hollow  where  they 
have  been  resting,  and  the  eagle  soaring  away 
to  its  eyrie  on  the  mountain  summit. 

"  Some  of  the  family,  boys  and  girls,  have 
another  occupation.  ".They  form  companies, 
and  station  themselves,  each  armed  with  a 
wooden  clog  and  a  green  branch,  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  part  of  the  road.  There  they  wait 
for  a  tourist's  carriage,  and  then  their  duty  is 
to  assist  the  weary  horses  to  ascend  by  wafting 
troublesome  insects  away  from  them  with  their 
green  branch,  and  by  placing,  at  intervals, 
their  wooden  clog  under  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  so  that  the  tired  animals  mny  rest. 


A  BOY  MAKING  TOY  ANIMALS. 

"Others  again  offer  bunches  of  Alpine  flow- 
ers, the  Alpine  rose,  the  vanilla  flower,  which 
only  'grows  at  a  certain  elevation,  the  deep- 
blue  mountain  gentian,  and,  most  coveted  of 
all,  the  much-loved  edelweis,  with  its  star- 
shaped  velvety  blossoms;  or  they  present  the 
traveler  with  small  baskets  of  wild  strawber- 
ries. Some  go  out  and  make  toy  animals  for 
sale,  the  Swiss  being  great  toy-makers,  as  you 
will  find  when  you  go  to  Switzerland,  and  see 
the  pretty  model  chalets  and  other  things  that 
are  made  there.  As  a  rule,  there  are  not  many 
beggars,  except  in  the  tourists'  beaten  tracks. 
In  the  canton  Uri  the  children  have  a  pretty 
way  of  begging,  wiiich  generally  results  in 
their  getting  a  Coin  or  two.  The  little,  curly- 
headed,  blue-eyed  girls  and  hoys  run  to  you, 
look  up  at  you  with  a  smile,  and   then  kissing 
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their  right  hand  slip  it  into  yours,  saying,  in 
persuasive  tones,  'gemer  opis'  ('give  me  some- 
thing"). 

"School  is  only  held  during  the  winter 
months.  The  school-house  is  always  the  fin- 
est building  in  the  village,  the  Swiss  way  of 
our  expressing  '  as  grand  as  a  palace '  being 
'as  grand  as  a  school-house.' 

"In  the  summer-time  the  boys  learn   the 


A  SWISS  GOAT-HERD. 

language  of  signs.  This  requires  a  little  ex- 
planation. Every  household  in  the  Alp  dis- 
tricts has  its  own  sign  or  mark,  which  de- 
scends from  generation  to  generation,  and  is 
inherited  as  a  rule  by  the  younger"son.  This 
sign  or  mark  is  cut  or  branded  on  the  sheep 
and  goats'  ears,  on  the  trunks  of  trees  that 
have  been  felled  in"the  forests,  on  "everything 
in  short  that  belongs  to  a  special  house.  As 
the  sheep  and  goats  of  a  great  many  families 
are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  herd-boy. 


and  all  have  to  be  delivered  to  their  respec- 
tive proprietors  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
the  herdboy  must  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  numberless  signs. 

"This  is  no  small  effort  of  memory,  and  the 
good  minister  when  he  ascends  the  mountain 
at  intervals  during  the  summer  to  look  after 
his  flocks,  and  catechise  the  children,  often 
shakes  his  head,  and  complains   that  they  are 

:^^  ■' —  -'     better  acquainted   with  this  sign 

language   than   with   their  cate- 
chism. 

"As  long  as  the  families  remain 
at  the  first  or  second  stage  on 
the  mountain-side,  they  descend 
regularly  on  Sunday  to  church, 
the  mother  carrying  the  baby, 
the  father  the  next  youngest 
child.  The  sermon  is  long,  but 
the  children,  tired  with  iheir de- 
scent through  the  fresh  mountain 
air,  sleep  peacefully  through  it, 
and  only  wake  up  when  it  is 
time  to  return  home.  In  the 
Valais  the  people  ride  to  church 
on  donkeys  or  mules.  The 
mother  always  sits  in  front, 
either  carrying  the  baby  or  fas- 
tening its  box-like  cradle  at  the 
side.  The  father  sits  behind, 
holding  to  his  wife  for  fear 
he  should  slip  off  at  the  tail. 
The  children  run  along  by  the 
side,  the  little  ones  grasping  the- 
donkey's  tail  with  both  hands 
to  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the 
others. 
"It  is  only  when  the  families  have  ascended 
to  the  highest  chalets  that  the  minister  comes 
to  them,  and  preaches  in  the  open  air.  On 
these  occasions  he  spends  the  night  in  one  of 
the  cottages,  and  often  arranges  his  visit  so  as 
to  be  present  at  one  of  the  great  wrestling- 
matches  which  take  place  on  the  mountains 
during  the  summer,  and  are  looked  forward 
to  with  great  pleasure  by  parents,  children, 
and  the  minister  himself. 

"In  these  matches  the  men  of  two  cantons 
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take  part.  First,  as  a  rule,  service  is  held,  the 
minister  standing  at  an  improvised  altar  in  the 
open  air.  Then  the  numbers  of  families,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  have  assembled 
from  all  the  villages  and  small  towns  around, 
form  themselves  into  groups,  and  eat  the  pro- 
visions they  have  brought  with  them.  Cheese, 
butter,  chueckle,  and  chrapfe  (cake  and  buns) 
disappear  with  great  rapidity,  and  then  the 
boys  of  the  two  cantons  try  their  skill  in  some 
wrestling  on  their  own  account;  but  are  soon 
pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  their  elders, 
and  are  told  to  watch  and  learn. 

"They  do  watch,  and  long  for  the  time 
when  they  shall  be  men,  and 
entitled  to  take  honorable  part 
in  the  match,  which  begins  by 
the  opponents,  one  of  each 
canton,  stepping  forward  and 
shaking  hands  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  signify  that  the  combat 
is  honorable,  and  undertaken 
without  any  feeling  of  ill-will. 
When  one  of  the  wrestlers  is 
thrown,  another  pair  steps  for- 
ward, and  another,  and  another, 
till  the  young  men  of  both 
cantons  have  all  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  muscle 
and  skill. 

"The  strongest  couple  is  re- 
served for  the  last,  and  he  who 
in  three  courses  has  thrown  his 
opponent  twice  has  won  the  day.     The  prize 
is  a  sheep  decorated  with  garlands  and  rib- 
bons. 

"  A  great  amusement  for  boys  when  alone 
with  their  flocks  on  the  mountain-side  is  carv- 
ing. With  a  penknife  and  a  piece  of  wdbd 
they  begin  to  shape  the  image  of  a  sheep,  a 
goat,  or  a  cow.  At  first  their  attempts  are 
rude  enough,  but  practice  and  a  taste  and 
skill  inherited  from  their  fathers  soon  make 
them  perfect  in  their  art." 

"The  Swiss  costumes  are  very  numerous  and 
pretty.  The  girls  in  the  Valais  wear  on  Sun- 
days skirts  and  bodices  of  scarlet  cloth,  the 
latter  being  gaily  embroidered;   white  aprons 


and  wide  white  sleeves,  a  silk  neckerchief, 
straw  hat,  and  white  or  scarlet  stockings.  They 
wear  their  hair  in  plaits  that  are  wound  round 
the  head.     These  plaits  are  called  guazza. 

"Many  of  the  boys  wear  a  hanging  plait. 
Their  dress  consists  of  black  woolen  trousers 
only  reaching  to  the  knee,  white  worsted 
stockings,  shoes  with  buckles,  an  awkwardly- 
fitting  coat,  a  waistcoat  so  short  that  it  does 
not  reach  below  the  middle  of  the  chest,  and 
a  round  felt  hat. 

"All  the  stuff  that  is  generally  used  for  boys' 
and  men's  clothes  is  woven  by  the  women 
and  girls  from   the  wool  of  their  own  sheep, 


INTBRIOK  OF  A  CHALET.— MAKIKQ  CHEESE. 

SO  the  colors  are   the  natural   ones,  namely, 
white,  brown  and  black." 


The  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  a  trained  troupe  of  monkeys  he  once 
saw  in  London  on  a  stage.  They  had  been 
drilled  carefully  to  go  through  a  series  of 
military  exercises  in  uniform,  and  were  mak- 
ing a  fine  display  of  their  attainments,  when  a 
man  in  the  gallery  threw  a  handful  of  nuts 
on  the  stage,  and  the  monkey  soldiery  at 
once  broke  ranks,  tlirew  down  their  guns, 
and  scrambled  ft)r  the    hard-shelled    dainties. 
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THE     ROMANCE     OF     SALT     LAKE 
VALLEY. 


H 


OW  many  of  our  young  people  realize  in 
what  a  land  of  wonders  they  are  dwelling? 
Any  other  locality  boasting -half  the  natural 
advantages  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
would  be  considered  as  possessing  almost  a 
superabundance  of  blessings,  and  the  simple 
record  of  our  valley's  resources  of  scenery, 
climate,  minerals,  soil,  etc.,  reads  almost  like 
a  fairy  tale.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
nature  had  chosen  our  territory  as  a  store- 
house in  which  to  place  samples  of  her  entire 
stock,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  each  of  our 
young  students  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  these  matters,  both  for  prac- 
tical reasons,  and  that  they  may  better  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  dwelling  in  a  region  so 
abundantly  gifted  in  all  that  pertains  to  ma- 
terial welfare. 

It  will  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
are  not  informed  upon  these  subjects  to  know 
that  nearly  evety  '•known  mineral  exists  in 
abundance  in  our  territory,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Classified  these  are  as  follow: 

Metals — Iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  quicksilver,  manganese. 

Fuels — Coal,  coke,  petroleum,  natural  gas. 

Structural  materials — Building  stones,  mar- 
bles, brick  and  tile  clays,  lime,  cement. 

Miscellaneous — Salt,  borax,  soda,  sulphur, 
gems  of  topaz  and  chalcedony,  pyrites,  fertil- 
izers of  phosphate  rock  and  marls,  gypsum, 
ozokerite,  soapstone,  asphaltum,  kaolin,  mica, 
mineral  paints,  graphite,  mineral  waters,  etc. 

It  should  be  an  interesting  study  forjour 
young  people  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
localities  where  each  of  these  exist,  to'what 
extent  they  have  been  developed,  not  only  for 
their  own  satisfaction,  but  that  they  may  be 
able  to  answer  intelligently  any  questions 
which  may  be  put  to  them  upon  these  sub- 
jects. 

The  study  of  climate  and  scenery  may  be 
made  without  effort,  yet  how  many  appreciate 


the  benefit  they  unconsciously  derive  from 
the  effects  of  our  bracing  atmosphere,  or 
trouble  themselves  to  take  note  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenes  by  which  they  are  surrounded? 

Those  who  are  at  all  responsive  to  the  in- 
fluences of  nature  cannot  but  feel  a  thrill  of 
pride  in  looking  upon  the  beauties  pictured 
throughout  the  valley,  and  sudh  as  do  not  will 
never  be  inspired  with  the  patriotism  which 
every  one  of  Utah's  native-born  children 
should  feel. 

From  the  foothills,  which  rise  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  city,  you  may  look  out  upon  the 
peaceful  valley  lying  below,  rich  in  summer 
with  the  beauty  of  its  thick-leaved  and  full- 
fruited  orchards,  tall  and  emerald  foliaged 
shade  trees,  stately  mansions  and  picturesque 
cottages,  blooming  gardens  and  green  lawns; 
while  close  from  the  edges  of  the  city,  on  the 
south  and  west,  roll  verdant  levels  of  field  and 
plain,  their  farther  limit  circled  in  the  moun- 
tain crescent,  whose  rim  shows  purple  there 
in  the  west  where  the  horn  of  the  Oquirrh 
bends,  and,  rainbow-hued  here  in  the  east, 
where  the  Wasatch  peaks  meet  the  brilliant 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Winding  around  the 
hill  slope  at  our  feet  the  mill  stream  murmurs 
on  its  way,  its  cool  glimpses  flashing  from 
green  bushes  which  bend  above  its  banks, 
while  the  picturesque  old  mill-vyheel  standing 
near,  motionless  and  worn  with  age,  tells  a 
goodly  tale  of  fruitful  toil,  and  carries  our 
glance  away  again  to  those  bountiful  fields 
which  for  long  years  have  enriched  the  valley 
with  their  golden  stores.  At  this  place,  near 
the  mill-wheel,  the  stream  has  but  just 
emerged  from  the  canyon  which  winds  down 
through  the  eastern  hills,  and  from  here  we 
se?  it  forced  into  the  narrow  channels  which 
lead  through  the  city's  thirsty  streets,  and  the 
personality  of  the  wide  flowing  canyon  stream 
is  merged  in  the  numerous  narrow  and  spark- 
ling brooks  which  border  the  roadside. 

But  looking  away  now  beyond  the  western 
edges  of  the  city,  we  see  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  flashing  through  the  meadows,  its 
covering  banks  traced  distinctly  by  their 
border  of  rich  verdure;  and  across  the  plain 
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a  silver  line  of  light  gleaming  at  the  bases  of 
these  far  western  hills  brings  a  vision  of  an  en- 
chanting picture  a  newer  observation  would 
disclose — a  waste  of  azure  lake,  scened  with 
purple  isle  and  golden-sanded  beach,  and  steep 
rising  hills;  its  bosom  smooth  as  a  satin  scroll, 
or  brushed  with  white  feathers  of  foam — lend- 
ing its  vivid  touch  of  cool  color  to  the  land- 
scape. 

It  is  a  wonderful  subject  for  reflection  which 
that  distant  vision  brings.  Gazing  at  those 
waters  which  from  this  far  point  make  but  a 
line  on  the  horizon  and  whose  view  the  breadth 
of  a  finger  might  efface — we  recall  the  fact 
that  once  that  narrow  line  broadened  over 
the  whole  e.xpanse  of  plain  which  stretches 
beyond  us  and  that  far  limit,  and  whirled  its 
waves  about  the  breasts  of  those  high  mount- 
ain peaks  on  the  east,  soaring  disdainfully 
from  the  valley  which  once  made  the  bed  of 
the  great  lake,  and  made  a  footstool  of  these 
uplands  from  which  we  gaze  and  a  beach  of 
those  proud  slopes  rising  near  the  rounded 
hill-crests.  That  vale  where  our  city  now 
lies  gracefully  outspread  was  the  floor  on 
which  settled,  fathoms  deep,  a  transparent 
waste  of  waters,  and  swept  wildly  the  wind- 
whirled  waves.  Where  those  gardens  now  lie 
radiant  with  flower  and  tree,  a  mysterious 
region  existed — the  haunt  of  vague  terrors 
which  ever  people  the  unknown  abysses  of 
the  deep.  To  stand  thus  at  a  height  above 
the  vale  and  picture  that  grand  waste  of  waters 
sweeping  over  that  vast  extent  of  valley  even 
to  the  distance  of  its  present  limit  is  to 
awaken  strange  thrills  of  emotion. 

But  to  carry  the  vision  further  we  may  see 
this  vast  flood  stretching  beyond  the  present 
limit  of  its  farthest  beach,  rolling  westward 
over  the  broad  Nevada  desert,  and  far  south- 
ward to  where  the  growths  of  semi-tropical 
climes  gleamed  upon  shores  washed  by  its  far- 
reaching  tide.  Who  can  measure  in  imagina- 
tion the  immensity  of  thisjjicture — this  world 
of  billows — or  the  lapse  of  time  in  which 
those  far-off  shores  saw  the  waters  recede, 
stej)  by  step,  and  league  on  league  of  clay- 
girt  plain   laid   bare,   till  the  waters   passed 


away  to  hide  themselves  forever  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Wasatch! 

Let  it  suffice  us  to  trace  their  retreat  (for 
their  flight  was  not  yet  ended)  from  these 
high  mountain  sides  which  once  knew  the 
dash  of  their  spray,  and  imagine  those  high 
precipices  slowly  frowning  from  the  tide,  long 
steeps  soaring,  and  broad  slopes  creeping  from 
the  reach  of  surfs — hollows  drained — a  loop 
of  vale  cleared — stretches  of  plain  laid  bare, 
and  then  a  slender  line  of  waters  narrowing 
upon  the  horizon,  till  the  story  is  told. 

But  a  still  more  desolate  picture  remained 
in  the  scenes  which  for  years  made  up  the 
familiar  landscape  of  the  vale — , 

"  Over  the  forsaken  valley  where  the  bitter  waters  swept, 
Long  the  traces  of  their  sojourn  in  the  barren  vale  was 

kept  : 
Salt  sown  hill,  and  shining  desert,  clay  white  stretch  of 

slope  and  plain 
In  unbroken  line  betokened  where  the   restless   tide  had 

lain." 

Long  years  passed,  and  yet  failed  to  bring 
healing  to  the  vale;  and  when  the  first  band 
of  hopeful  human  beings  entered  to  redeem 
the  valley,  it  was  a  dreary  and  uninviting 
prospect  that  greeted  their  eyes. 

"  But  the  years  have  wrought  their  marvels,   hope  her 

magic  symbols  traced 
O'er   the   spot,  and  lo  I  a  garden  blossomed    from    the 

desert  waste." 

The  white  scarred  plains  are  painted  over 
with  verdure  of  grass  and  grain  field;  in  this 
loop  of  the  valley  where  the  mysterious  tide 
once  heaped  its  highest  flood  a  splendid  city 
lies,  and  as  its  ])leasing  sight  cheers  that 
dreary  vision  which  we  have  seen  portrayed, 
so  shall  that  brilliant  future  wiiose  jiromise  is 
foretold  brighten  the  present.  As  that  dream 
of  the  past  fades  a  vision  of  the  future 
awakens,  and  we  can  see  our  noble  expanse 
of  valley  paved  with  grain -heaped  ridges,  and 
studded  with  roofs,  and  those  far  salt  shores 
of  the  lake  gleaming  with  orchard  and  rose 
trees,  till  the  vale  from  Oquirrh  to  Wasatch 
slope  blooms  like  a  garden.  In  a  country 
which  nature  has  blessed  with  her  richest  gifts, 
— fertile  lands,  heaitli  giving  airs,  hills  seamed 
with  silver  and  gold,  and   heaped  with  every 
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other  mineral  valued  by  science  or  art,  who 
can  fix  a  limit  to  our  city's  progress  and  to 
whom  should  the  glory  of  its  development 
belong  if  not  to  Utah's  native  born  sons  and 
daughters ! 

Let  our  young  people  look  forward  to 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of 
our  Territory  and  also  to  sharing  in  the 
material  blessings  with  which  it  has  been  so 
lavishly  endowed.  Let  them  study  and 
inform  themselves  upon  every  subject  of 
importance  connected  with  the  territory — not 
thinking  to  put  these  questions  aside  until 
they  are  men  and  women — but  make  the 
beginning  now — if  they  have  not  done  so 
already,  for  these  golden  moments  which  are 
now  in  our  grasp  may  become  germs  from 
which  shall  develop  a  wonderful  and  glorious 
destiny.  Josephine  Spencer. 


MILLIE'S    LESSON 


[CONCLUDED   FROM   PAGE  322.] 

NIGHT  soon  settled  quietly,  peacefully 
down.  Only  in  the  country  can  night  be 
appreciated. 

It  was,  perhaps,  twelve  o'clock  when  Millie 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  some  one 
rapping  on  her  door.  Springing  up  with  a 
presentment  of  evil  of  some  kind  she  went  to 
the  door. 

"Is  that  you.  Ken  ?  What's  the  matter  ?" 
she  whispered  anxiously. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Millie,"  was  the  whis- 
pered response,  "but  dress  quick  and  come 
out." 

Millie's  fingers  trembled  so  violently  that 
she  could  scarcely  dress,  but  she  performed 
the  task  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then 
glided  noiselessly  out  into  the  hall,  where  she 
found  Kenneth  waiting  for  her.  Slipping  her 
hand  through  his  arm  to  support  her  he  led 
her  down  the  hall  and  told  her  quietly  that 
their  mother — how  Millie's  heart  sank  at  the 
word — had  been  taken  very  ill,  and  that  one 
of  the  "hands"  had  gone  for  the  doctor,  and 


that  as  soon  as  she  was  quiet  they  would  go 
back  to  their  mother,  who  was  alone  with  their 
father. 

"Father  knows  you're  excitable,  and  so 
wanted  you  prepared  before  you  saw  her." 

"Oh,  what  a  wretch  I  have  been.  Take 
me  to  her.  Ken,  I  will  be  quiet,  indeed  I 
will." 

So  they  went  softly  back  across  the  hall  to 
their  mother's  room. 

As  they  entered  Mr.  Mahew  looked  up,  and 
Millie  was  shocked  by  the  dull  misery  in  his 
white  face. 

"Guess  you'll  be  motherless  to-morrow, 
children,"  he  said,  his  voice  breaking. 

Millie  went  softly  to  her  mother's  side  and 
gazed  into  the  still,  upturned  face  for  a 
moment,  then  turned,  with  a  wild,  agoniz- 
ing cry: 

"Father,  she's  dead,  and  1  have  killed 
her!" 

The  next  she  knew  she  was  lying  on  her 
own  bed,  while  the  kind  face  of  old  Dr. 
Williams  bent  over  her. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "your  mother  is  not 
dead;  she  will  soon  be  all  right.  Now,  my 
lad,"  turning  to  Kenneth,  "stay  with  your 
sister  until  she  is  calmer;  I  will  go  to  your 
mother." 

The  old  doctor  was  quite  right  when  he 
thought  the  best  restorative  to  apply  was  the 
fact  that  her  mother  lived,  but  she  was  not 
satisfied,  so  Kenneth  told  her  quietly  that 
their  mother  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  some- 
thing, the  doctor  had  not  said  what,  caused 
by  overwork,  and  he  had  also  said  they  must 
not  let  her  exert  herself  for  a  long  time,  and 
never  again  as  hard  as  formerly. 

When  the  girl,  weighed  down  by  her  miser- 
able self-condemnation,  confessed  all  her 
afternoon's  foolish  thoughts,  he  only  com- 
forted her  and  suggested  that  they  both  try 
to  do  better  in  the  future. 

Dear,  kind  Kenneth  !  Girls,  have  any  of 
you  such  a  brother  ?  If  so,  try  to  appreciate 
him,  for  brothers  of  that  kind  are  rare.  But, 
if  you  have  brothers  unlike  him,  appreciate 
them  also,  and    try    to   help   them    up    to  a 
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better,  higher  standard.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters, do  you  ever  think  of  the  influence  you 
have  over  each  other?  There  never  yet  lived 
a  person  so  unimportant  that  he  had  no  influ- 
ence. Knowing  you  have,  try  to  exert  it  in 
the  right  direction,  and  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  He  has  given  you  to  exert  it. 

When  Millie  had  fully  recovered  she  went 
back  to  her  mother.  A  kind  neighbor  woman 
was  there  ably  seconding  the  good  doctor's 
skill  by  her  common-sense  nursing. 

Mr.  Mahew  decided  that  a  woman  hired  to 
do  the  housework  was  more  necessary  just 
then  than  any  more  improvements  on  the 
farm,  so  hired  one,  and,  aided  by  Millie, 
the  housework  was  soon  gliding  smoothly 
along  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  only  now 
there  was  an  invalid  upstairs  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  this  Millie  and  Kenneth  considered 
their  work. 

After  a  few  weeks'  rest  Mrs.  Mahew  was 
again  able  to  be  about,  but  the  former 
vigor  was  gone  and  never  would  return.  She 
was  strong  enough  to  oversee  things  and  help 
about  light  work.  The  heaviest  work  was 
hired  out,  and  the  rest  Millie  found  herself 
able  to  do. 

Do  not  imagine,  girls,  that  it  took  no 
struggle  on  Millie's  part  to  overcome  her 
habits.  They  stuck  to  her  relentlessly,  but 
she  met  them  bravely,  and  in  time  overcame 
them.  With  that  ever-present  effect  of  her 
blind  folly  before  her,  how  could  she  help 
fighting  them  with  the  best  of  her  power? 

No,  she  did  not  grow  into  a  hard-handed, 
loud-voiced,  commanding  woman,  but  a 
sweet,  lovable,  self-denying  girl,  with  a  help- 
ful expression  on  her  face  that  only  adds  to 
her  beauty. 

Girls,  have  any  of  you  .i  mother  like 
Millie's?  An  overworked,  impatient  mother, 
perhaps,  who  cannot  inaintain  her  cheerful 
ways  in  the  midst  of  such  harassing  care.  D.j 
you  always  hel])  her  as  you  ought?  If  you 
have  such  an  one  do  not  wait  for  the  lesson 
Millie  had.  Your  mother  may  not  recover  as 
hers  did.  Yours  may  be  taken  from  you 
never  to  give  you  wise  words  of  counsel  more. 


No  one  can  sympathize  with  you  like  mother. 
Don't  let  yours  droop  away,  and  you  be  left 
when  too  late,  to  mourn.  If  your  mother  is 
strong  and  blooming,  trv  to  keep  her  so,  and 
always  remember  what  she  must  have  suffered 
for  you.  Try  to  repay  all  you  can,  although 
the  debt  can  never  be  quite  cancelled. 

Aifiie  C.  Piirdy. 


ELSIE'S     VISION. 


[CONTINUED    FKO.M    PAGE    3II.] 

ELSIE  stooped  and  took  up  the  baby  from 
the  crib  where  he  lay  fretting  and  crying, 
as  she  said,  "Hattie,  you  go  and  get  me  this 
baby's  clothes.  I  shall  see  that  you  have 
something  suitable  for  your  breakfast." 

She  then  removed  the  strawberries  from  the 
table,  poured  some  milk  in  cups,  and  gave  one 
each  to  the  children. 

"If  you  children  are  hungry  enough  to  eat 
some  good  bread  and  milk,  eat  all  you  want. 
But  you  will  be  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
that,  for  aunty  don't  think  anything  else 
needful  or  right  for  you  to  have  this  morn- 
ing. 

A  look  into  the  determined  face  before 
them,  and  after  a  few  muttered  protests  and 
complaints,  the  children  ate  a  little  and  then 
drew  away  from  the  table.  Meanwhile  Hattie 
had  brought  the  clothes  for  the  baby,  and  had 
brought  in  a  saucer  full  of  rich,  greasy  soup  for 
the  baby's  breakfast. 

"You  certainly  don't  expect  me  to  give 
this  child  that  soup,  do  you?"  asked  his 
aunt. 

"Mamma  alwa)s  had  to  give  him  some- 
thing tasty,  for  he  won't  eat  i)lain  bread  and 
milk.  His  stomach  is  so  weak  that  it  won't 
digest  milk  unless  there  is  lime  water  in  it." 

"Have  you  given  him  anything  this  morn- 
ing to  eat  ?" 

"No,  only  a  |)iece  of  cake.  He  cried  for 
something  and  I  had  to  give  him  a  bit  of  my 
fried  cake." 

"Is  it  jiossiblc  that  my  sister  Elsie  can  have 
allowed  her  baby  to  have  such  food   as  that? 
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I  had  no  idea  that  she  was  so  foolish.  Poor 
girl,  though,  I  know  how  anxious  she  was  to 
make  you  all  happy,  and  I  suppose  she  thought 
the  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  give  you  all 
everything  you  wanted  or  cried  for.  You  go 
and  get  me  some  warm  water.  Don't  you 
see  the  little  one  has  the  stomachache  now  from 
that  sweet  stuff"  you  have  put  in  his  weak 
stomach?" 

"Shan't  I  get  you  some  canker  medicine, 
or  else  make  him  some  mint  tea?  That's 
what  we  have  to  do  every  morning  nearly,  for 
he  cries  so  much." 

"You  bring  me  plenty  of  warm  water  in 
the  wash-dish,  and  then  some  in  a  teacup  and 
we  will  fix  baby  all  right  without  dosing  him 
with  any  more  medicine." 

She  bathed  and  rubbed  the  little  boy, 
bringing  a  soft  glow  out  upon  the  chalky 
white  flesh,  and  gave  him  other  attention 
until  after  a  little  while  the  babe  fell  into  a 
sweet  and  restful  sleep.  She  then  laid  him  in 
his  crib,  and  drawing  down  the  blinds,  she 
kept  all  the  children  out  of  the  dining-room 
until  he  had  finished  his  much  needed  sleep. 

By  the  time  this  was  done,  the  twins  and 
the  two  youngest  boys  were  begging  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  They  were  starved  to  death,  so 
they  said.  Eunice  positively  refused  to  give 
them  one  thing  but  a  piece  of  bread  minus 
butter  or  honey.  This  occasioned  more  cries 
and  complaints,  but  she  was  firm,  and,  finally, 
the  whole  lot  accepted  a  small  piece  of  bread 
and  went  upstairs  to  be  dressed  for  the  funeral 
services. 

New  trouble  arose,  for  each  one  wanted  so 
much  waiting  upon,  and  neither  was  willing 
to  help  the  other,  so  that  Eunice  was  obliged 
to  go  upstairs  and  insist  upon  them  doing 
everything  possible  for  themselves.  She 
positively  refused  to  get  out  Willie's  clothes, 
for  she  told  him  he  knew  where  they  were 
much  better  than  she  did,  and  had  far  more 
time  to  hunt  them  up  than  did  she.  This 
raised  Willie's  ire  at  once,  and  boy  as  he  was 
he  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  fairly  sobbed 
aloud  to  think  he  had  no  mother  to  wait  upon 
him.     The  element  of  selfishness  in  his  sor- 


row seemed    to    the   watching  spirit   of    his 
mother  to  be  painfully  distinct. 

The  twins  were  equally  obdurate  and  selfish. 
Mattie  wanted  to  wear  Millie's  collar,  because 
her's  was  torn,  and  there  was  no  mother  to 
either  mend  it  nor  to  search  out  one  of 
her  own  prized  collars  and  heal  the  breach. 
So  Aunt  Eunice  decided  to  let  them  both 
wear  a  simple  piece  of  lace  in  their  necks,  and 
as  it  happened  to  be  a  piece  somewhat  worn, 
black  lace  belonging  to  Hattie,  both  had  re- 
newed cause  to  sit  down  and  join  their  cries 
to  Willie's  for  the  lost  mother. 

Poor  Eunice  had  her  hands  and  heart  full, 
and  she  wondered  a  thousand  times  if  it  was 
always  like  this  in  a  family  of  children.  How- 
ever, she  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  firm- 
ness, tact  and  a  hearty  prayer  for  help  to  the 
Father  of  all.  to  get  them  all  ready  and  down- 
stairs a  few  moments  before  time.  She  got 
down-stairs,  too,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
Hattie  giving  the  baby  his  dinner  out  of  cold 
roast  beef  and  apple  pie.  She  took  the  baby 
and  going  into  the  kitchen,  she  told  the  young 
girl,  who  was  helping  them  for  a  few  days,  to 
make  some  thin  oatmeal  gruel  and  to  boil  it 
for  a  half  hour.  The  baby  fretted  all  the  time 
it  was  being  prepared,  but  with  occasional 
sips  of  water  he  managed  to  get  along  until 
the  gruel  was  cooked,  strained  and  given  to 
him  in  spoonfuls.  Eunice  put  no  sugar  into 
the  gruel,  but  made  it  salty  enough  to  be 
tasty  and  appetizing.  After  a  few  mouthfuls 
the  baby  seemed  to  relish  it  and  ate  quite  a 
bit  of  it.  Then  putting  in  her  pocket  a  piece 
of  bread,  for  the  long  afternoon  would  doubt- 
less try  the  weak  stomach  of  the  babe,  she  left 
the  children  at  the  simple  dinner  she  had 
directed  prepared  for  them,  and  went  into  the 
parlor  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  to  receive 
the  friends  who  were  just  beginning  to  come 
into  the  services. 

She  had  been  so  busy  all  the  morning  that 
she  had  had  no  time  to  give  way  to  her  own 
grief,  and  now  people  were  beginning  to  come 
in  and  she  felt  unable  to  relieve  the  pang  of 
deep  and  genuine  sorrow  at  her  heart  by  giv- 
ing way  to  tears,  so  she  sat  holding   the  now 
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quiet  and  wistful-eyed  baby,  with  a  white 
drawn  face,  that  sufficiently  showed  how  deep 
was  the  pang  at  her  own  sisterly  loss. 

The  services  were  conducted  as  those  rites 
usually  are  among  this  people,  and  then  the 
body  was  laid  to  rest  in  mother  earth.  After 
the  return  of  the  family  Eunice  sat  down  in 
the  sitting  room  and  began  to  take  off  the 
baby's  things.  The  other  children  ran  at  once 
to  the  pantry  to  get  the  piece  of  dry  bread, 
which  was  the  only  lunch  that  Aunt  Eunice 
would  allow  until  supper  was  ready.  The 
father  came  into  the  sitting-room,  and  seeing 
Eunice  alone  sat  down  on  the  lounge  and 
said  wearily: 

"Well,  Eunice,  my  troubles  are  now  about 
to  begin.  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  about 
these  children?  Hattie  is  only  a  child,  and  a 
very  frail  one  at  that.  Mother  lives  away 
down  south,  and  there  is  no  one  I  know  of  to 
come  and  help  me  out.  Oh,  my  poor  wife!" 
And  the  husband  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  woe. 

Eunice  waited  for  his  grief  to  subside,  her 
own  tears  falling  like  rain  on  the  baby's  face 
as  she  too  thought  of  the  sister  now  gone  to  a 
better  life. 

After  awhile,  Henry  raised  his  head  and 
asked,  "I  suppose  it  would  be  useless  to  ask 
you  to  come  and  stay  here  awhile  until  I  can 
make  some  definite  arrangements?" 

"Well,  Henry,  I'll  tell  you  frankly  just  how 
it  is  with  me.  I  have  my  medical  practice, 
of  course,  and  beside  that  your  children  have 
been  so  spoiled  by  mdiscriminate  petting, 
and  are  in  consequence  so  selfish  and  hard  to 
manage,  that  I  would  feel  it  almost  more  than 
I  could  do  to  come  and  assume  any  responsi- 
bility of  their  care.  I  loved  my  sweet  sister 
just  as  much  as  any  sister  could  do,  but  I  have 
seen  her  faults  for  a  long  while,  and  have 
tried  sometimes  to  reason  with  her,  but  she 
thought  I  was  hard  and  cold,  and  would  not 
listen  to  my  arguments.  She  has  deliberately 
ruined  her  own  health,  has  for  )ears  cut  her- 
self off  from  almost  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life,  to  feed   her  growing  passion 


for  self-sacrifice,  until  she  actually  has  com- 
mitted slow  murder,  and  now  her  body  has 
been  laid  to  rest,  while  her  spirit  must  be 
made  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  while  she  had 
the  privilege  of  living  here  she  abused  the  life 
and  body  God  gave  her  without  receiving 
half  the  reward  she  might  have  had  if  she  had 
taken  a  different  course." 

To  say  that  Henry  was  surprised  to  hear 
this  long  accusation  against  the  loved  wife 
just  dead,  would  but  mildly  express  the  as- 
tounding effect  of  Eunice's  words.  He  sat 
staring  at  her  in  dumb  amazement,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  after  she  ceased  speaking  that 
he  managed  to  ejaculate:  "Well,  upon  my 
word!" 

"I  know  you  think  I  am  cold  and  even 
cruel  to  speak  so  of  dear  Eunice,  but  you 
asked  me  to  stay  here,  and  I  must  tell  you 
why  I  feel  to  refuse  your  request.  I  love  my 
little  nieces  and  nephews,  and  would  gladly 
see  them  have  some  loving  guide  to  their  or- 
phaned footsteps." 

"You  have  so  completely  surprised  me  by 
your  denunciations  of  my  darling  wife  that  I 
scarcely  know  what  to  say.  I  have  often 
thought  that  Eunice  was  too  good  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  take  care  of  herself  as  she 
ought  to  do,  but  that  I  take  it,  is  a  virtue 
to  be  admired  and  revered  in  a  mother." 

"Well,  then,  you  and  I  differ  greatly  in  our 
views  of  life  and  its  aims  and  objects.  If 
there  is  ever  a  question  between  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  mother  and  a  child,  mind  I  say  the 
best  interests,  then  I  honor  the  woman  who 
has  the  sweet  unselfishness  to  set  her  own  deeds 
aside  and  minister  to  her  child.  But  it  is  so 
easy  for  a  woman  to  drift  into  the  habit  of 
humoring  and  sjjoiling  her  children  to  save 
herself  the  friction  of  forcing  obedience,  and 
it  soon  becomes  a  sort  of  passion  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  everything  and  everybody,  until 
she  really  cuts  herself  off  from  those  blessings 
which  are  and  should  be  hers.  And  when  a 
mother  bestows  so  much  petting,  the  children 
themselves  are  the  sufferers  by  her  course,  and 
the  day  will  certainly  come  sometime  when 
they    will    rise    up   and    ask     her    why    she 
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did  not  teach  them  habits  of  self-control  and 
wisdom." 

"What  a  strange  doctrine.  You  would 
seem  to  imply  that  a  mother's  duty  to  her 
children  is  not  so  great  as  her  duty  to  her- 
self." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  Yet  how 
can  you  separate  the  two  at  all?  If  a  woman 
does  her  duty  by  herself,  and  she  is  a  mother, 
she  will  never  fail  in  that  to  her  child,  and 
vice  versa.  But  while  we  are  talking,  baby  is 
getting  hungry  and  I  must  go  and  fix  him 
some  supper.  Now,  Henry,  I  am  somewhat 
like  my  dear  sister  Elsie,  I  lack  the  real  gen- 
uine gift  of  government,  I  really  believe  that. 
But  I  have  studied  these  things  over  so  much 
that  I  know  what  a  mother's  duty  is,  and  I 
believe  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  could 
learn  to  set  some  of  the  wrongs  Elsie  has  un- 
consciously done  her  children  aright.  At 
least  I  can  refuse  to  continue  them.  I  am 
willing  to  stay  one  week  and  look  after  the 
children  and  the  house,  if  you  will  keep  a 
servant  to  do  the  heaviest  of  the  work,  so  that 
my  medical  practice  will  not  be  injured." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  The  husband  had 
no  other  choice,  and  accepted  the  offer  with 
some  gratitude  and  more  misgivings. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


WORK   FOR  GIRLS. 


Co-operative  Kitchens. 

THERE  is  one  other  branch  of  domestic 
service  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
will  claim  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  this 
people,  and  that  is  co-operative  service.  The 
question  of  co-operation,  which  our  people 
received  by  revelation  many  years  ago,  and 
which  we  have  almost  cast  aside,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  outside  world,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent receiving  at  their  hands  something  of  the 
serious  consideration  this  matter  deserves  from 
every  enlightened  person. 

The  domestic  phase  of  this  co-operative 
question  is  just  now  attracting  the  widest 
attention    from    all  the  largest   cities  of  the 


Union.  Servants  are  so  hard  to  obtain,  and 
many  are  so  incompetent  after  being  obtained, 
that  even  the  very  wealthiest  are  in  the  great- 
est difficulties  on  this  account. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  city 
among  all  classes  of  people,  the  "Outsiders" 
or  '  'Gentiles' '  being  largely  in  the  majority,  of 
trying  to  organize  co-operative  kitchens.  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  families,  then 
neighbors,  then  wards,  and  finally  cities  will 
have  to  take  up  this  problem  and  carry  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  Another  fifty  years  will  see 
some  marvelous  changes  among  this  people, 
and  that  this  domestic  co-operation  is  one  ot 
them,  our  brightest  thinkers  and  leaders  are 
all  very  willing  to  admit.  They  have  the 
liveliest  interest  in  these  matters,  and  are 
giving  them  far  more  attention  than  are  the 
women  themselves. 

Now,  to  make  this  paper  practical  I  want 
you  girl  readers  of  this  Instructor,  to  think 
of  some  one  of  your  number  who  is  full  of 
executive  ability,  and  who  is  a  first  class  home 
manager  and  ask  her  to  take  up  this  matter  of 
co-operative  housekeeping  or  rather  co-op- 
erative kitchens,  and  make  for  herself  and 
you  a  profession  that  shall  be  very  remuner- 
ative, pleasant,  and  will  give  to  all  of  you  a 
precentage  in  the  community  that  nothing 
else  in  the  world  will  give.  This  financial 
world  of  ours  pays  for  brains,  and  intelligence. 
It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  education, 
for  that  may  be  almost  entirely  lacking,  but 
the  intelligence  that  directs  and  controls  the 
forces  of  individuality,  and  the  governing 
faculty  which  subdues  and  controls  the  hands 
and  labors  of  other  men,  that  is  what  this 
world  is  always  eagerly  looking  for,  and  what 
it  is  willing  to  pay  well  for.  Of  course,  other 
things  being  equal,  education  is  a  great  help 
to  any  mind  no  matter  how  powerful  that 
mind  may  be  in  and  of  itself.  But  education 
will  coma  to  great  minds,  even  if  deprived  of 
the  learning  of  schools. 

If  you  think,  therefore,  you  are  not  well 
enough  educated  to  undertake  such  a  thing, 
ask  yourselves  if  you  have  plenty  of  practical 
experience    in    cooking    and    housekeeping, 
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then  if  you  have  the  ability  of  economizing 
and  managing  all  your  resources,  make  your 
trial  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  plunging  boldly 
into  your  experiment. 

What  about  the  details  of  such  a  scheme, 
some  practical  young  woman  asks?  Well,  we 
will  suppose  that  you  are  a  resident  of  either 
the  city,  or  one  of  the  larger  towns  that  are 
more  or  less  thickly  populated.  Go  to  some 
neighborhood  where  there  are  a  number  of 
families  living  near  each  other,  and  to  the 
mothers  and  wives,  propose  your  new  scheme. 
If  possible,  get  them  to  combine,  and  build 
a  large  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  the  center 
of  the  block.  It  might  be  of  rough  lumber, 
to  begin  with.  Then  you  will  have  to  consult 
with  the  ladies  of  the  proposed  co-operative 
scheme  as  to  the  bills  of  fare,  the  food  being 
the  main  item  in  your  calculations.  If  pos- 
sible, persuade  them  all  to  choose  a  compar- 
atively simple  bill  of  fare  at  first.  For  in- 
stance, for  breakfast  have  only  two  kinds  of 
mush,  hot  rolls,  cold  brown  bread,  meat  for 
the  few  who  wish  meat  for  breakfast,  and 
plenty  of  stewed  fruit.  This  ought  to  be  a 
sufficiently  varied  breakfast.  Consult  with 
the  ladies,  find  out  what  the  cost  of  their 
living  is  at  present,  counting  in  of  course  the 
wages  of  their  hired  help,  then  make  your 
financial  calculations  accordingly.  There  is 
not  the  least  fear  that  you  will  fail  to  pro- 
vide each  family  as  good  and  wholesome  food 
at  the  same  price  as  it  now  costs  them  to  pro- 
vide it  for  themselves.  Then  there  is  the 
advantage  to  them,  of  having  no  wori>  or 
trouble  about  the  cooking  and  marketing. 
You  must  at  once  so  systematize  your  work, 
that  each  and  every  one  will  know  his  or  lier 
own  branch  of  service  and  not  be  liable  to 
confusion  and  disorder.  Then,  you  should 
be  generous  in  the  matter  of  wages,  for  good 
workers  want  good  wages.  Practice  your 
economies  in  the  way  of  purchasing  wholesale 
supplies,  saving  scraps  of  food,  and  seeing 
that  no  article  of  food  or  in  fact  anything 
you  use  goes  to  waste. 

You  will  find  that  some  definite  arrange- 
ments as  to  eating  out  of  hours,  having  extras, 


luxuries,  the  inviting  of  visitors  to  eat,  and  holi- 
day feasts  will  have  to  receive  due  consider- 
ation and  settlement  at  your  hands.  In  every 
possible  way,  seek  to  do  the  best  you  can  to 
please  your  employers,  or  rather  your  com- 
panions, and  do  remember  that  you  may  do 
ever  so  much  in  mere  service,  but  if  your 
manner  is  testy  and  your  tones  sharp  in  grant- 
ing some  request  or  in  making  needful  com- 
plaints or  suggestions,  you  will  lose  all  the 
good  will  and  consequently  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  your  patrons.  Your  cooking 
may  be  inferior,  your  service  defective,  and 
you  may  make  many  mistakes;  but  you  will 
find  that  if  you  are  a  cheery,  good-natured 
soul,  willing  to  be  instructed  where  you  need 
instruction,  and  able  to  give  a  needed  hint 
without  offence,  you  will  get  and  keep  the 
friendship  and  patient  forbearance  of  one 
and  all  of  your  patrons.  This  thing,  I 
believe,  can  be  made  a  very  profitable  branch 
of  any  strong,  bustling,  able  woman's  service. 
Three  young,  able  girls,  could  manage  such  a 
kitchen  as  I  have  hinted  at,  for  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  families,  and  their  profits  would  be 
thrice  what  either  would  receive  in  private 
families.  Besides  that,  they  would  have  their 
time  to  themselves,  except  just  when  engaged 
in  the  regular  cooking  and  cleaning,  while 
a  girl  in  a  private  family  has  few  hours  that 
she  can  call  her  own  in  the  long  seven  days 
of  her  service. 

If  this  matter  were  to  be  taken  up  by  some 
wealthy  and  charitable  woman,  she  could 
become  a  public  benefactor.  For  she  could 
so  arrange  matters  that  schools  for  training 
young  girls  for  intelligent  service  in  these 
kitchens,  could  be  profitably  given,  together 
with  other  simple  branches  of  learning  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  girls  already  in  service  in  the 
evenings.  A  whole  tree  with  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  growth  might  be  made  to  grow  out  of 
such  a  simple  and  humble  seed  jilanted  by  an 
earnest  and  God-inspired  hand.  God  grant 
that  the  time  is  close  by  when  our  mothers  and 
sisters  will  see  the  importance  of  uniting 
together  in  things  temporal  and  things  spir- 
itual. Man  How(. 
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[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   312.] 

THE  next  three  weeks  were  very  dreary  in- 
deed for  poor  Constance,  but  her  father  and 
mother  wisely  refrained  from  interfering  until 
the  first  feeling  of  loneliness  and  grief  were 
partially  worn  away. 

Letters  were  not  prohibited,  and  Uncle 
Sam  was  richer  by  some  dollars  for  the  letters 
that  passed  between   these  two  young  people. 

About  the  middle  of  January  Constance's 
father  summoned  her  to  a  private  interview. 
"  Constance,"  he  said  kindly,  when  she  was 
seated  near  him,  "I  have  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you.  I  have  already  spoken  to  your 
mother  and  she  has  given  her  consent.  Mr. 
Bridger  is  about  to  give  up  the  situation  of 
bookkeeper  in  the  Co-op  ;  and  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  have  instructed  me  to  fill  the 
place  with  any  one  I  please,  I  have  thought 
that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  the  place 
and  try  it  for  a  while.  If  it  proves  too  much 
for  you,  or  your  education  is  not  sufficient, 
you  can  stop  at  any  time,"  he  observed,  as  he 
noted  her  look  of  startled  anxiety.  "I  would 
help  you  a  little  until  you  became  used  to  the 
routine." 

"Oh,  father,  I  feel  like  I  could  not  put  my 
mind  to  anything,  much  less  settle  down  to 
regular  work.  But  if  you  itnsh  me  to  do  this 
also,  I  will  try,"  and  laying  her  head  down  on 
the  table  near  her  she  began  to  cry. 

"Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  have  required 
a  great  many  disagreeable  things  of  you,  my 
daughter?  Do  you  think  I  have  fallen  short 
of  what  I  should  have  done  for  you,  Con- 
stance ?  "  His  voice  had  a  note  of  wounded 
love  in  it,  and  was  just  a  shade  sterner  than 
was  its  wont. 

Constance  did  not  reply. 

"I  will  leave  you  now  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter; but  unless  you  make  up  your  mind  and 
let  me  know  your  decision  in  less  than  a 
week,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  fill  the  vacancy 
with  some  other  person." 

"I  do  not  need  a  week  nor  a  single  hour  to 
decide,"   she  replied,   springing  to  her   feet 


and  placing  both  arms  around  hisneck.  "You 
have  been  the  best  father  that  an  ungrateful 
girl  ever  had.  I  feel  very  miserable,  father," 
she  said,  as  she  felt  his  arms  tighten  round 
her,  and  fairly  broke  down  when  he  stroked 
her  hair.  "But  1  am  just  glad  and  thankful 
for  something  to  do,  and  I  will  be  ready  to 
go  whenever  you  say,  and  do  my  best." 

"  Do  not  think,  my  girl,  that  I  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  obedience  you  have  shown  me  in 
this  matter,  and  also  in  that  graver  question. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  now  while  we  are  on 
this  subject,  for  it  is  not  one  we  will  discuss 
often,  that  I  think  it  a  very  grave  thing  to 
decide  a  question  so  momentous  as  marriage 
for  one's  self;  and  a  much  more  serious  affair 
to  dictate  to  two  other  people  on  this  aU-im- 
portant  question ;  and  I  did  not  take  this 
stand  against  your  marrying  Charles  immedi- 
ately, without  many  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  You  will  never  know,  dear  daughter, 
unless  you  are  some  time  placed  in  the  like 
circumstances,  how  my  heart  bled  for  you, 
and  how  many  prayers  I  offered  up  that  you 
might  have  strength  and  courage  to  withstand 
his  pleadings  and  the  pleadings  of  your  own 
heart  in  his  behalf  for  an  elopement." 

"Father  !  did  you  know  that  he  had  asked 
me  to  marry  him  clandestinely?"  she  asked, 
withdrawing  herself  from  her  father's  embrace 
and  hanging  her  head. 

Her  father  smiled.  "No,  I  did  not  know, 
but  I  surmised  that  he  would  think  of  that  as 
a  means  of  evading  the  requirements  which  I 
made  of  him." 

"  What  would  you  have^done,  father,  "  she 
asked  in  a  low  tone,  "if  I  had  done  as  he 
wished?  " 

"Nothing.  I  had  given  you  advice;  and  if 
you  had  determined  to  take  your  fate  in  your 
own  hands,  I  would  have  still  done  the  best  I 
could  for  you  and  for  him;  but  I  am  very 
glad  it  is  otherwise.  You  are  both  young, 
seventeen  and  twenty-one,  and  three  years  is 
not  long." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Constance  should 
use  the  education  her  father  had  given  her  in 
practical    manner.       Accordingly  the    next 
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Monday  morning  found  her  at  the  office.  Mr. 
Bridger  gave  her  work  to  do  in  helping  him 
to  put  everything  in  perfect  order  before  he 
left  the  post  he  had  filled  so  honorably  for  ten 
years  to  engage  in  business  for  himself. 

The  days  passed  swiftly  now,  and  Constance 
did  not  pine  so  for  the  mails.  She  wrote  and 
received  brigh,  cheerful  letters,  and  gradually 
she  became  i  her  own  bright,  energetic,  busy 
self.  The^'theory  of  book-keeping  she  had 
thoroughly  mastered  when  at  school,  but  still 
she  encountered  many  difficulties,  but  she  had 
long  ago  learned  that  every  honest  endeavor 
increases  one's  capacity.  Her  father  was  al- 
ways ready  to  help,  advise  and  encourage  her, 
and  still  it  seemed  to  her  sometimes  that  there 
was,  figuratively  speaking,  always  "abridge 
to  cross  and  hill  to  climb." 

If  she  had  experienced  a  particularly  trying 
day,  when  she  sought  the  privacy  of  her  own 
room  she  would  kneel  down  and  ask  God  to 
give  her  strength  and  courage  to  perform  the 
tasks  of  another  day  as  would  please  Him  and 
her  father. 

Round  rolled  the  months,  and  again  Christ- 
mas was  drawing  near.  Charles  hinted  that 
it  was  possible  he  might  come  home  to 
spend  the  holidays;  so  Constance  lived  in  de- 
lightful expectation.  Christmas  came,  and 
with  it  a  nice,  long  letter,  full  of  regrets  and 
excuses,  and  a  package  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Constance  was  bitterly  disappointed.  She 
did  not  wish  to  be  a  check  on  the  fun  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  so  with  the 
wish  on  her  lips  that  she  might  have  "strength 
and  courage"  to  bear  her  disappointment 
bravely,  she  retired  to  her  room  ostensibly  to 
examine  her  package.  A  box  of  bon  bons,  a 
book  and  a  lovely  card  with  seasonable  motto. 
All  were  nice  and  appropriate,  but  she  had 
looked  forward  so  long  to  a  happy  meeting  on 
this  evening.  She  had  no  heart  to  enjoy  the 
presents  he  had  sent  her.  One  hour  of  mutual 
confidence  would  have  been  worth  them  all. 
She  spent  a  short  time  sorrowfully,  and  then 
taking  the  box  of  bon  bons  she  went  into  the 
sitting  room  and  divided  it  among  the  chil- 
dren. 


At  the  hour  for  retiring  Constance  felt 
sleepless  and  restless.  Moved  by  a  sudden 
impulse  she  threw  a  heavy  shawl  over  her  head 
and  ran  down  the  garden  path  and  out  across 
the  village  to  where  Charles'  parents  lived. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  house,  although  it 
was  rather  late,  and  with  burning  cheeks  and 
timid  hesitation  she  knocked  at  the  door.  She 
thought  perhaps  his  parents  would  know  in 
detail  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  come  home, 
and  she  blushed  because  she  knew  that  it 
was  to  hear  news  of  him  she  had  come. 

Mr.  Stacy  opened  the  door,  and  Con- 
stance, shaking  the  snow  from  her  shawl,  en- 
tered. 

"Why,  it  is  Constance!"  he  said.  "What 
brings  you  out  this  time  of  night?"  said  he, 
good-humoredly.  "Why  ain't  you  at  the 
ball?" 

"I  did  not  wish  to  go,"  Constance  replied. 
"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  felt  so  disappointed 
because  Charles  did  not  come  that  I  had  no 
heart  for  anything.  I  came  over,"  she  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  to  see  if  you  could 
tell  me  just  why  he  did  not  come." 

Mr.  Stacy  could  not.  He  had  never  felt 
pleased  that  Constance  had  sided  with  her 
father  in  requiring  his  son  to  prove  his  love, 
constancy  and  manhood  before  she  became 
his  wife.  Not  of  a  very  refined  nature  him- 
self, he  hardly  understood  how  terribly  a  sen- 
sitive, loving  woman  can  suffer,  so  he  said 
very  quietly,  the  better  to  conceal  the  malic- 
iousness of  it : 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  guess  he 
thought  he  could  enjoy  himself  just  as  well 
there,  and  save  the  expense  of  the  journey 
home  and  back  again,  as  well  as  the  cold. 
It  is  mighty  disagreeable  traveling  this  wea- 
ther." 

Constance  turned  cold  and  sick.  She  heard 
his  mother  say  something  to  her,  and  replied 
as  best  she  could,  and  excusing  herself  got  up 
and  went  out  with  a  faint  "  good-night." 

[TO   BE  CONTINUKI).] 
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[CONCLUDED   FROM   PAGE  305.] 

ONE  other  incident  which  occurred  to 
Nahum  in  this  great  blast  of  persecution 
which  swept  over  Illinois,  blackening  her  fair 
fame  and  sullying  her  skirts  with  the  innocent 
blood  of  men,  women  and  little  children, 
must  be  here  related,  as  it  was  of  great  effect 
on  the  after  life  and  health  of  the  father,  in- 
deed causing  at  last  his  death. 

Asa,  the  second  son,  a  fearless,  resolute  lad, 
was  sent  back  to  the  farm.  It  was  Asa  who 
had  saved  the  lives  of  the  whole  family  the 
morning  before  their  departure.  It  happened 
in  this  wise: 

Sent  down  to  the  spring  for  water,  on  their 
return  to  the  house  from  their  hiding-place  in 
the  corn  fields,  he  noticed  as  he  stooped  to 
draw  the  water  a  green  glistening  scum  on  the 
top. 

"If  you  drink  that,"  something  seemed  to 
whisper  to  him,  "you'll  all  be  poisoned." 

Blowing  away  the  scum  he  took  a  portion 
up  to  the  house,  carefully  repeating  the  warn- 
ing his  spirit  had  seemed  to  receive. 

The  bucket  was  hung  out  of  reach,  some  of 
the  water  was  bottled  to  take  into  town  for 
chemical  analysis,  and  water  was  obtained 
from  a  distant  spring  for  that  day. 

It  was  proved  by  analysis  that  there  was 
poison  enough  in  that  one  bucketfull  of  water 
to  have  instantly  killed  the  whole  family. 

The  cowards!  Striking  in  the  dark,  and  as 
it  were  at  their  opponents'  unsuspecting  back. 
The  boasted  land  of  liberty,  where  were  your 
upholders  then,  that  such  deeds  could  go  un- 
punished even  to  this  day! 

This  boy  Asa  was  left  at  the  farm  to  do 
what  he  could  to  gather  and  save  the  crops. 

Recovering  his  health  in  part,  after  a  few 
weeks,  the  father  resolved  to  return  to  the 
farm  and  help  the  boy.  He  was  warned  that 
there  was  a  dire  threat  ready  to  be  put  into 
execution  should  he  dare  venture  away  from 
the  safety  of  the  city.  Never  afraid,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  warnings  and  went 
back  to  his  farm. 


No  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance  than 
he  seemed  to  meet  with  great  kindness  every- 
where. Evidently  this  pretended  kindness 
had  its  desired  effect;  the  farmer  was  thrown 
entirely  off  his  guard.  Invited  to  take  break- 
fast with  one  Sim  Porter,  he  at  once  complied 
and  went  over  to  his  house. 

At  breakfast  Nahum  noticed  and  alluded 
innocently  to  the  fact  of  the  coffee  tasting  bit- 
ter, but  was  laughingly  assured  that  the  bitter- 
ness must  be  in  his  own  mouth. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  his  own 
house  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  strange 
pain.  It  grew  into  agony,  and  he  was  soon 
conveyed  by  the  boy  to  Nauvoo. 

There  his  distress  was  beyond  description. 
His  screams  were  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
and  scarcely  could  the  people  about  him  hold 
him  in  his  terrible  struggles  for  life  and 
breath. 

Medical  skill  acknowledged  itself  power- 
less. Then  was  called  into  requisition  that 
wonderful,  but  little  understood,  power  of 
faith  and  prayer.  Again  and  again  was  he 
administered  to  by  Elders  of  the  Church,  and 
at  length  the  evil  was  in  part  rebuked,  and 
he  began  to  be  more  able  to  endure  his  suffer- 
ings. All  winter,  however,  he  was  very  ill 
and  knew  that  it  was  God  and  the  power  of 
God  only  which  gave  him  back  his  life  "for  a 
little  season." 

The  move  westward  had  been  decided  on 
by  the  Church,  and  preparations  were  being 
hastily  made  to  get  the  people  away  by  the 
coming  spring. 

"Only  to  get  my  family  moved  and  to  see 
them  settled  with  the  body  of  the  Church,  on 
whatever  spot  of  earth  that  may  prove  to  be," 
that  was  the  constant,  hourly  prayer  of  that 
suffering  martyr,  the  whole  of  that  long,  hard 
and  bitter  winter. 

The  coffee  offered  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship had  cost  him  almost  his  life,  and  yet  how 
fervently  he  prayed  to  have  a  lease  given  him 
to  get  his  family  away  from  mob  law  and  mob 
violence  into  some  untrodden  desert,  where 
men  might  fear  naught  but  the  wild  beast  of 
the  mountain,  and  fear  to  do  wrong  or  grieve 
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the  good  Spirit  that  leads  into  all  peace,  all 
love  and  all  righteousness. 

His  prayer  was  again  answered. 

Asa  was  left  all  winter  at  the  farm,  answer- 
ing the  rough  men  who  came  to  the  door 
sometimes  with  the  question,  "Aint  you'un 
afraid  to  stay  here  alone?" 

"No  !  What  am  I  afraid  of?  I've  done  no 
one  any  harm." 

Sometimes  a  neighbor's  son,  Andrew  Allen, 
would  come  over  and  stay  with  the  lad. 

In  February,  1847,  the  pioneers,  as  they 
were  called,  left  the  little  settlement,  called 
Winter  Quarters,  for  the  great  trackless,  un- 
known country,  called  vaguely  "the  west." 

How  the  people  left  Nauvoo  in  the  depths 
of  winter,  crossing  the  river  on  the  ice  in  the 
month  of  February;  how,  as  soon  as  their 
leaders  were  once  away,  before  the  last  ones 
had  left  the  town,  great  bonfires  of  valuables 
and  furniture  were  heaped  up  to  the  winter 
sky  by  the  fierce  mobbers  now  in  possession 
of  the  beautiful  city;  how  scenes  of  cruelty 
and  rapine  followed  their  every  movement  in 
the  doomed  city;  and  how,  wandering  wearily 
and  heavily  across  the  muddy  bottoms, 
reaching  at  length  a  spot  where,  worn-out 
with  despair  and  fatigue,  their  leader  halted 
them,  and  decided  to  remain  there  all  winter 
to  rest  and  recuperate — building  houses  and 
forts,  cutting  and  stacking  the  wild  luxuriant 
prairie  grass,  settling  down  like  a  sudden 
swarm  of  bees  on  a  lone  and  desolate  tree, 
arranging  schools  and  courts,  divine  services, 
and  even  gay  festivities — all  these  things  are 
matters  of  history  and  can  be  read  by  any  one 
desiring  to  know  of  them  for  himself. 

Nahum  found  means  to  accompany  this 
grand  "move,"  and  arriving  at  the  halting- 
place,  soon  built  a  tight,  comfortable  log  house 
for  his  family. 

It  was  here  that  Brigham  Young,  already 
with  a  number  of  wives,  married,  with  little 
courting,  the  eldest  girl  of  Nahum,  Mary 
Jane,  and  also  with  no  courting  whatever,  the 
second  girl,  Lucy. 

As  before  stated,  the  pioneers  came  out  in 
1S47.     The  next  summer  or  spring,  as  Presi- 


dent Young  had  returned  for  more  of  the 
Saints,  he  asked  to  take  Lucy  to  the  west. 
She  was  allowed  to  go. 

The  year  of  1850  saw  Nahum  being  assisted 
some  by  the  Church,  with  his  family,  also  one 
or  two  others,  poor  and  homeless,  who  seemed 
thrown  on  his  kindness,  en  route  to  the 
valley. 

Always  charitable,  he  was  generally  bur- 
dened with  some  one  or  two,  halt,  sick  or 
poor,  who  gladly  accepted  the  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious charity  of  the  family. 

Arriving  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley  in  the  fall 
of  1848,  he  was  advised  by  President  Young 
to  spend  the  winter  at  a  little  town,  or  rather 
the  nucleus  of  a  town,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  city.  Accordingly  to  Farmington  went 
Nahum  and  family.  Mary  and  Lucy,  of 
course,  remaining  in  their  husband's  family 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Asa,  the  second  son,  had  resolved  to  get  a 
little  schooling  for  himself  if  possible.  After 
obtaining  permission,  he  sought  and  obtained 
labor  to  get  means  for  a  winter's  schooling  in 
the  city. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  185  i.  Nahum  had 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  terrible  kind- 
ness of  his  neighbor's  coffee. 

One  day,  suddenly  and  without  the  least 
warning,  the  same  terrible  cramps,  deepening 
into  deadly  agony,  that  had  attacked  him  in 
Nauvoo,  came  upon  his  weakened  frame. 

Word  was  at  once  sent  to  Asa,  also  to  Mary 
and  Lucy,  he  requesting  them  to  ask  the 
President  to  come  up  once  more  to  bid  him 
good  by. 

Aye,  good-by !  He  looked  on  his  humble, 
but  secure  and  moderately  comfortable  cabin, 
his  wife  within  the  sheltering  arms  of  peace 
and  unity  as  they  existed  among  the  Saints; 
his  children,  two  of  them  married  to  one  of 
the  grandest  and  best  men  ever  sent  to  earth; 
his  sons  sober,  steady  and  at  work  for  the 
common  family  welfare;  all  this  came  up 
before  him,  and  he  exclaimed  in  his  heart, 
"My  prayers  have  been  answered.  Lo,  mine 
eyes    have   seen     thy   salvation.      Lord,  now 
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lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word." 

It  was  even  so.  He  told  them  at  the  noon 
hour  of  that  day,  "Tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  I 
shall  die.  But  oh,  how  my  soul  longs  to  see 
the  face  and  clasp  the  hand  of  that  noble 
prophet-leader  Brigham  Young.  Do  you 
think  he  will  be  here  in  time?  " 

There  were  no  telegraph  lines,  not  even 
mails  in  those  days,  and  time  went  by  on 
slow-moving,  steady  wings,  not  with  the  rest- 
less beat  of  hurrying  as  in  these  days  of  steam 
and  electricity. 

All  that  day,  that  night  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, between  the  thrills  and  spasms  of  pain, 
would  come  the  restless  questioning,  "  Do 
you  think  he  will  be  here  in  time?" 

The  noon  hour  approached,  and  the  fast 
and  faster  hurrying  breath  came  short  and 
sharp. 

Some  one  watches  constantly  at  the  window 
to  answer  the  ever-recurring  question. 

"Is  he  come?"    whispers  the  dying  voice. 

A  sorrowful  shake  of  the  watcher's  head. 
And  one  minute  to  twelve,  only  the  fast  glaz- 
ing eyes  can  ask  the  constant  question. 

"Twelve  o'clock." 

"Yes,  yes,  father,  I  see  his  carriage  down 
the  road;  he  is  come — father ! ' ' 

A  cry  that  is  a  groan  echoes  through  the 
house,  for  even  as  one  came — behold,  the 
other  went  away  ? 

And  the  long,  five-year  martyrdom  of  suf- 
fering and  pain  is  over  forever. 

Loving  hands  and  aching  hearts  did  the 
rest,  all  that  was  left  to  do.  And  thus  in  the 
cemetery  at  Salt  Lake  City  lies  one  of  the 
sturdy  Bigelow  family,  who  died  for  his  fam- 
ily, his  religion  and  his  God  ! 

^  *^  'f*  ^^  *(*  S       ^J* 

The  family  have  grown  up  and  married, 
reared  other  families  who  likewise  are  nearly 
all  grown  up  and  mostly  married  and  settled 
in  life. 

Mary  Jane  left  the  family  of  President 
Young  and  married  again;  had  one  only  child 
born  after  she  was  forty  years  old,  leaving  it, 
by  her  death,  an  orphan  at  six  months  of  age. 


The  little  one  soon  followed.  Delicate  in 
health,  quiet,  patient,  yet  sometimes  with  a 
rare  quick  impulsiveness  of  action  that  gen- 
erally gave  after  pain,  Mary  Jane  was  truly  a 
good,  kind  and  patient  woman. 

Hiram  married  Martha  Meecham  at  Provo, 
(where  the  widow  moved  and  settled  shortly 
after  her  loss)  and  lived  at  that  place  for  a 
number  of  years.  Called  by  the  Church  to 
move  to  Dixie,  he  complied,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  moved  on  to  Arizona, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  has  reared  a  very 
large  and  creditable  family  of  children,  most 
of  whom  are  married  and  living  in   Arizona. 

Lucy,  married  to  Brigham  Young,  has 
always  been  a  true  and  loving  wife,  a  most 
fond  and  devoted  mother,  and  over  and  above 
all,  a  fervent  follower  of  her  Savior's  cause 
and  kingdom.  She  has  a  strength  and  char- 
acter that  finds  itself  unmoved  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  With  the  courage  and 
fearlessness  of  her  father,  she  still  possesses 
more  than  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  her  moth- 
er's character.  To  her  husband  she  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  "a  wife  indeed, 
true,  chaste,  loving,  and  in  all  things  seeking 
to  please  her  husband."  To  her  children 
she  is  all  and  more  than  mothers  are  to  chil- 
dren, withal  a  tender  enemy,  a  fond  friend 
and  a  most  prayerful,  earnest  seeker  after  truth 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  She  has  had  three 
daughters. 

Asa,  with  his  family,  is  living  in  Provo.  He 
is  the  same  brave,  fearless  soul,  and  like  all 
those  with  the  Bigelow  blood  in  their  veins, 
conscientious  and  cautious  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. A  loving  father  and  kind  husband,  he 
is  known  as  a  good  neighbor  and  honest 
friend.  His  numerous  children  are  grown 
and  growing  up  under  his  wise  watchcare. 

Lavina  married  John  Witt  and  settled  in 
Heber  City,  Utah.  Her  large  family  are 
mostly  married  and  settled  down.  She  has 
many  of  the  family  traits;  loving,  kind,  yet 
firm  and  prudent.  She  is  a  most  affectionate 
mother  and  a  good  wife. 

Liola,    who    was   a   singularly     intelligent 
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and  spirituelle  child,  died  in  his  youth  in  Illi- 
nois, August  isth,  1S45. 

Sariah  married  a  Mr.  Cook  and  had  several 
children.  Then  had  several  misfortunes,  and, 
finally  losing  her  reason  died  in  this  condi- 
tion in  Fairfield,  Utah,  1877. 

Moroni,  a  loving,  jovial,  bright  soul,  was 
married  to  Elvira  Meecham,  and  had  four 
children,  one  dying  in  its  infancy.  He  was 
"called  on  a  mission"  to  the  eastern  states  in 
1868.  On  his  return  home  he  was  murdered 
while  crossing  the  Missouri  River  and  thrown 
overboard  by  some  desperadoes,  presumably 
for  the  money  which  he  carried.  His  was  a 
beautiful  soul,  endearing  himself  to  every  one 
who  ever  knew  him.  The  Bigelow  traits  were 
all  strongly  marked  in  him. 

Daniel  married  Miss  Pamelia  Meecham, 
and  together  they  have  reared  a  fine  little 
family,  the  eldest  girl  being  herself  married 
and  rearing  children.  Daniel  is  a  kind,  pa- 
tient husband,  a  loving,  most  devoted  father, 
and  a  man  known  everywhere  for  his  Stirling 
honesty  and  firm  integrity  to  his  beloved  re- 
ligion. His  family  is  a  large  one,  but  his 
affection  and  watchcare  reach  out  over 
every  part  and  individual  thereof,  and  who- 
ever knows,  honors  and  respects  Daniel  Bige- 
low. 

Joseph  Smith  was  the  last  child,  and  lived 
only  a  few  short  months,  dying  during  the 
violent  persecutions  which  raged   in  Illinois. 

The  traits  of  the  Bigelows  are  all  more  or 
less  prominent  through  all  of  the  name  and 
lineage  in  this  Territory.  Charitable,  kind 
and  truthful,  almost  to  a  fault,  yet  at  times 
impulsive,  quick-spoken,  and  ever  active  and 
busy.  There  are  no  lazy  ones  among  the 
Bigelows.  What  may  be  lacking  in  bril- 
liancy and  sparkle  is  made  up  by  sound  intel- 
ligence and  thrifty  honesty.  Every  Bigelow 
is  proud  of  his  name,  for  it  is  and  always  has 
been,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  highly  honored 
one.  If  future  descendants  will  preserve  its 
integrity  as  have  the  past  and  present  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  then  indeed  may  father 
and  grandfather  Nahum  Bigelow  say  as  he 
greets  us   in    that   other  better   land,    "Well 


done,  thou  bearers  of  an  honest  name.  Be- 
hold, my  Savior  gives  it  to  me  to  say,  '  Enter 
thou  in  and  share  my  rest.'  " 

Susa  y.  Gates. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


President  Harrison's  Visit. 


THE  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  visit 
of  President  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
party  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  and  his  com- 
pany arrived  here  at  3  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning.  May  9th.  The  welcome  that  he 
received  will  doubtless  long  be  remembered 
by  him,  for  he  saw  our  city  in  its  beauty. 
This  season  of  the  year  is  most  favorable  for 
visitors.  They  get  a  better  impression  prob- 
ably of  the  climate  and  of  the  city  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  at  any  other.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired — warm 
enough  to  be  pleasant,  and  yet  not  so  warm 
as  to  be  in  the  least  degree  oppressive.  The 
city  was  probably  never  decorated  so  beauti- 
fully as  it  was  on  this  occasion;  and  if  there 
were  any  difference,  we  think  the  decorations 
were  finer  and  more  profuse  on  buildings 
owned  by  Latter-day  Saints  than  upon  others. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entire  party 
was  favorably  impressed  by  what  they  saw. 
The  children  especially  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  President  Harrison,  as  he  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  seen  a 
more  beautiful  sight  during  his  entire  trip 
than  that  presented  to  him  by  the  children, 
who  welcomed  him  with  cheers  and  by  sing- 
ing "Hail  Columbia"  as  he  was  passing  up 
Soutli  Temple  Street. 

A  person  must  be  dead  to  the  higher 
emotions  who  would  not  be  dcc|)ly  impressed 
by  such  siglits  as  {'resident  Ha'Tison  and  his 
party  saw  on  the  morning  they  spent  in  this 
city.  These  grand  snow-capped  mount  tins, 
towering  up  on  every  side,  with  the  beautiful 
valley,  with  its  cultivated  fields,  its  lovely 
orchards  and  gardens,  its  wide  stieels,  and 
the  evidences  of   peace  and   prosperity  to  be 
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seen  on  every  hand,  must  have  aroused 
peculiar  feelings  and  had  the  effect  to  dissi- 
pate any  prejudices  that  might  have  existed 
concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
city  and  Territory. 

Everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 
show  the  President  that  respect  which  is  due 
to  him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  nation. 
Whatever  feelings  men  may  have  on  political 
or  religious  subjects,  they  should  not  appear 
on  an  occasion  like  that  of  the  visit  of  the 
President  to  the  Territory.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son was  constitutionally  elected,  and  as  the 
chief  executive  of  a  nation  numbering  nearly 
sixty-five  millions  of  people  <he  is  a  very  im- 
portant personage,  and  should  be  honored  by 
every  citizen.  President  Harrison  has  never 
shown  anything  but  proper  feeling,  so  far  as 
I  know,  towards  the  people  of  Utah.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  thus  far  prosecutions 
under  the  law  have  not  been  of  so  severe  a 
character  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Since  he  occupied  the  executive  chair  there 
has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of 
the  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  law,  and  a  great  many  have 
been  pardoned  by  his  action.  In  this  re- 
ception, therefore,  it  was  due  to  him  that  the 
people  everywhere  should  exhibit  the  greatest 
respect  to  him.  After  leaving  the  city,  we 
understand  that  his  reception  at  Lehi,  Ameri- 
can Fork,  Provo  and  Springville  was  equally 
cordial  with  that  which  he  received  here,  and 
he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  warmth  of  good 
feeling  that  was  shown  to  him  at  those  places. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  visit 
here  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  him  and 
the  members  of  his  party. 


In  No.  8,  under  the  head  of  "Topics  of 
the  Times,"  the  Editor  had  occasion  to 
answer  a  question — "  Did  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  hold  the  Melchisedec  Priesthood  at 
the  time  the  Church  was  organized  [April  6, 
1830],  or  did  he  only  hold  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood?"  The  occasion  for  asking  the 
question  was  a  quotation  from  a  discourse  of 
President  Young's,   which,   in   writing  upon 


this  in  No.  8,  the  Editor  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  assumes  that  it  was  incorrectly 
reported,  and  that  it  was  inadvertently 
allowed  to  pass  into  print.  One  of  our 
friends  has  called  to  our  attention  some  fur- 
ther remarks  upon  this  from  President  Young's 
discourses.  In  a  sermon  he  delivered  at  the 
General  Conference,  April    7,  1852,  he  says: 

"Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator, 
before  he  had  power  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God, 
or  take  the  first  step  towards  it.  When  did  he  obtain  that 
power?  Not  until  the  angel  had  ordained  him  to  be  an 
Apostle?" 

In  another  discourse,  delivered  April  6, 
1853,  President  Young  says: 

"  Joseph  was  ordained  an  Apostle — that  you  can  read 
and  understand.  After  he  was  ordained  to  this  office, 
then  he  had  the  right  to  organize  and  build  up  the  kingdom 
of  God.  for  he  had  committed  unto  him  the  keys  of  the 
Priesthood,  which  is  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec — 
the  High  Priesthood,  which  is  after  the  order  of  the  Son 
of  God.  And  this,  remember,  by  being  ordained  an 
.Apostle.  Could  he  have  built  up  the  kingdom  of  God, 
without  first  being  an  Apostle  ?     No,  he  never  could." 

From  the  above  quotations  it  is  clear  that 
the  report  of  his  discourse  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent in  No.  8  calls  attention,  was  in- 
correct. T/w  Editor. 


LESSONS     FROM     THE  LIFE   OF  NEPHI. 


IV.-  The  Return  for  Ishmael. 


The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avail- 
eth  much.     {James  S'   ^^•) 

SOON  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents 
I,  related  in  our  last  lesson,  Lehi  received 
another  command  from  the  Lord.  It  was 
that  his  sons  should  again  return  to  Jerusalem. 
It  does  not  transpire  that  they  murmured  this 
time,  for  the  journey  appeared  in  their  eyes 
to  promise  much  more  pleasurable  results 
than  did  the  last  one  when  they  went  for  the 
records  in  the  possession  of  Laban. 

It  seems  that  at  that  time  there  lived  in 
Jerusalem  a  faithful  man  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  whose  name  was  Ishmael.  He  had  a 
large  family,  among  whom   were  at  least  five 
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maiden  daughters.  Now,  Lehi  had  four  sons, 
and  there  was  Zoram  also,  all  of  whom  were 
unmarried.  There  were  no  young  women  in 
the  company   who  would  do  for   their  wives. 


to  Ishmael  and  request  him  to  come  with  his 
family  and  join  Lehi's  party  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  young  men  went;  and  they  found  favor 


.;^JtM>i  ■  ja ^J-:t^^«w*mjrMMini  ifiwt.--Ja 


so  wives  had  to  be  provided  for  them,  or  the  '  in  the  eyes  of  Ishmael,  for  the  Lord  inclined 

colony  would   have  soon    died   out,  and  the  :  his  heart  to  accept  this  command.    It  is  <iuite 

purposes  of  God  in  taking  them  to  the  prom-  probable  that  the  young  ladies  helped  him  to 

ised  land  would  have  been    utterly  frustrated,  j  come  to  this  conclusion,   as  they   would   not 

Therefore  the  Lord  told  Lehi  to  send  his  sons  1  be  insensible  to   the  force  of  such  a  message, 
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presented  by  four  so  desirable  young   men  as 
Lehi's  sons  then  appeared. 

The  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  Ish- 
mael  and  his  family  started  in  company  with 
the  four  young  men.  But  on  the  journey 
trouble  arose.  Some  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
who,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  were  married  and 
probably  had  families,  seem  to  have  re- 
gretted the  step  that  their  father  had  taken. 
Possibly,  like  Laman  and  Lemuel,  they  had 
no  faith  in  the  prophecies  of  the  servants  of 
God,  who  declared  that  yet  a  little  while  and 
Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  Laman 
and  Lemuel  soon  impregnated  them  with  that 
spirit  of  malice  and  discontent  that  they 
themselves  had  already  so  prominently  shown. 
Two  of  the  daughters  of  Ishmael  also  mani- 
fested this  spirit.  As  usual,  the  way  in  which 
they  showed  their  feelings  was  by  abusing  and 
ill-treating  Nephi.  He  was  the  special  object 
of  their  dislike  by  reason  of  his  faithfulness  to 
the  commandments  of  God  and  because  the 
Lord  had  shown  to  him  that  he  should  be 
their  ruler.  The  position  that  they  occupied 
very  closely  resembled  that  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  when  their  brother  Joseph,  who  was 
Lehi's  ancestor,  told  them  of  the  dreams  that 
he  had  had,  that  the  sun  and  moon  and  the 
eleven  stars  bowed  down  before  him.  The 
manifestations  that  Nephi  had  were  very  sim- 
ilar, and  pointed  in  exactly  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

When  the  spirit  of  rebellion  first  manifest- 
ed itself  as  they  journeyed  in  the  wilderness, 
Nephi  rebuked  the  malcontents  in  somewhat 
severe  terms.  He  inquired  of  his  elder  broth- 
ers, Laman  and  Lemuel,  how  it  was  that  they 
were  so  hard  in  their  hearts  ?  how  it  was  that 
they  had  not  listened  to  the  word  of  the  Lord? 
had  they  forgotten  that  they  had  seen  an  an- 
gel ?  had  they  also  forgotten  how  the  Lord 
had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Laban? 
had  given  them  assurances  that  if  they  were 
faithful  to  Him  He  would  lead  them  to  a  glor- 
ious land  of  promise  ?  Nephi  further  told 
them  that  if  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they 
would  assuredly  perish,  for  the  Lord  had  so 
manifested  it  to  him. 


Angry  with  his  words  of  reproof  and  en- 
treaty, the  rebellious  portion  of  the  camp 
took  Nephi  and  bound  him  with  cords,  their 
intention  being  to  leave  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  But  Ne- 
phi in  mighty  faith  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  de- 
liver him,  and  that  the  cords  that  bound  him 
might  be  burst.  His  petitions  were  answered. 
No  sooner  had  he  offered  this  prayer  than  the 
bands  were  loosed  that  bound  him,  and  he 
stood  a  free  man  before  his  brethren. 

Again,  in  the  love  of  his  heart,  he  pled 
with  his  tormentors.  But  they  were  still  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  malice  and  murder,  and 
once  more  sought  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
him.  However,  the  wife  of  Ishmael  and  one 
of  her  daughters  and  also  one  son  begged  so 
earnestly  for  them  to  desist  that  at  last  their 
hearts  were  softened,  and  in  sorrow  and  hu- 
mility they  sought  Nephi's  forgiveness.  This 
he  freely  granted  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion ;  he  was  but  too  glad  to  have  them  turn 
from  their  cruel  and  wicked  course.  Still,  as 
they  had  offended  God,  as  well  as  injured 
their  brother,  Nephi  exhorted  them  to  pray 
unto  the  Lord  for  forgiveness;  which  they 
did.  Peace  being  restored,  the  company 
continued  its  journey  toward  the  tents  of 
Lehi. 

There  is  one  thing  quite  noticeable  in  this 
outbreak,  it  is  the  influence  that  the  sons  of 
Lehi  had  already  commenced  to  wield  over 
the  daughters  of  Ishmael.  Ishmael  and  his 
wife  were  faithful  to  their  agreement,  but 
when  troubles  arose  two  of  their  daughters 
sided  with  Laman  and  Lemuel,  while  three 
remained  passive.  In  the  second  attempt  to 
bind  Nephi  one  of  Ishraael's  daughters  stood 
forth  boldly  in  his  defense.  No  doubt  when 
she  saw  him  in  danger  she  began  to  sense  the 
feelings  she  held  towards  him,  while  he,  if  he 
had  not  before  loved  her,  must  have  done  so 
when  she  risked  her  life  so  bravely  in  his 
behalf. 

Is  it  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  in  the 
marriages  that  took  place  soon  after  the  party 
reached  the  valley  of  Lemuel  that  Nephi  took 
to  wife  the  brave  girl  who  had  defended  him, 
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that  Laman  and  Lemuel  married  the  two 
maidens  who  had  sympathized  with  them,  and 
that  Sam  and  Zoram  espoused  the  other  two 
— the  one  whom  Zoram  married  being  the  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  family  ? 

When  the  little  party  reached  Lehi's  en- 
campment there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
all,  and  to  manifest  their  gratitude,  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices  were  offered  unto  the 
Lord.  This  rite  attended  to,  the  company 
busied  themselves  in  gathering  seeds  of  fruit 
and  grain  of  every  kind  to  carry  with  them  on 
their  journey,  that  they  might  have  food  for 
their  support  when  they  reached  the  new  land  of 
promise. 

Our  lesson  teaches  us  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  fervent,  heartfelt  prayer.  Nephi  knew  that 
no  one  could  deliver  him  but  God,  and  he 
sought  that  deliverance  in  fervent  supplica- 
tion. God  heard  that  prayer,  the  answer 
came  at  once;  the  loosened  cords  fell  from 
his  body,  slipped  from  his  hands,  and  he  con- 
fronted his  brethren  free  and  unshackled,  de- 
livered by  a  power  that  was  more  than  human, 
for  neither  man  nor  woman  had  touched  the 
cords  that  bound  him.  Again,  the  repentant 
prayer  of  his  assailants  brought  forgiveness 
from  heaven.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
them  and  their  posterity  had  this  repentance 
been  lasting,  but  unfortunately  it  was  transi- 
tory— it  affected  them  but  a  short  time,  and 
very  soon  we  read  of  them  again  acting  as 
cruelly  and  murderously  as  on  this  occasion. 
Gcori'e  Rev  Holds. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS.  NO.  6. 


Life    and     Theory.— Address    before    the  Utah 
County  Institute  by  K.  G.  Maeser. 


INTRODUCTION  : 

A  SCIENTIST  studying  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  they  manifest  themselves  in  her 
unorganic  and  organic  formations,  finds 
himself  confronted  with  such  a  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  phenomena  that  one  lifetime 
would    prove    too   short    to   unravel   all    the 


variously  interwoven  meshes,  and  the  observa- 
tions and  experiences  of  generations  of  care- 
ful workers  have  to  be  called  into  requisition 
as  starting  points  for  further  progress.  En- 
thusiasm, imagina':ion,  and  sometimes  a  little 
conceit  in  one's  own  smartness  ho'd  out  strong 
temptations  to  start  from  the  safe  anchorage 
of  established  facts  and  sound  reasonings  into 
hypothetical  speculations,  which  course  has 
the  tendency  of  confusing  instead  of  enlight- 
ening the  mind,  of  obscuring  instead  of  es- 
tablishing truth.  The  philosophies  of  antiqui- 
ty in  all  their  various  ramifications  are  more 
or  less  open  to  their  criticism,  until  the  spirit 
of  the  Aristotelian  School  was  gradually  over- 
come by  the  giant  mind  of  Bacon,  creating 
the  issue  of  "observation  versus  speculation." 
These  observations  illustrate  the  conditions 
which  the  cause  of  education  has  had  to  deal 
with  from  the  beginning  until  our  day. 

While  the  astronomer  may  dive  into  the 
illimitable  spheres  of  the  universe  to  deci- 
pher in  some  measure  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  heavens;  the  geologist  endeavors  to 
read  the  history  of  the  creation  from  God's 
handwritings  on  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth ;  the  microscopist  discov- 
ers new  worlds  hidden  away  in  their  almost 
unapproachable  minuteness;  the  chemist  fol- 
lows the  operations  of  elements  in  their  intri- 
cate combinations;  and  all  the  rest  of  these 
faithful  workers  in  the  labyrinth  of  nature 
contribute  incessantly  to  the  treasure  of  truth 
by  which  mankind  is  steadily  being  lifted  up 
to  a  higher  standard.  The  teacher  is  engaged 
in  a  similar  labor.  His  calling  has  emerged, 
like  that  of  all  other  laborers  in  humanity's 
cause,  from  the  period  of  speculative  philos- 
ojjhy  into  the  life-giving  condition  of  prac- 
tical observation. 

The  material  which  the  teacher  has  to  deal 
with  is  the  child's  head,  heart  and  hand, 
these  terms  signifying  merely  the  si)heres  of 
cultivation  to  which  the  teacher's  labors  must 
be  directed.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this 
material  enjoins  upon  the  teacher  thi'  (  ultiva- 
tion  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  no 
other  calling  reiiuires  to  such  a  degree.     This 
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material  does  not  possess  the  stability  of  geo- 
logical formations,  nor  are  its  changes  occur- 
ing  with  such  mathematical  exactness  as 
astronomical  phenomena,  nor  can  it  be  re- 
duced to  values  expressible  in  dollars  and 
cents,  neither  are  the  results  of  misconception 
of  its  nature,  nor  the  application  of  wrong 
methods  in  its  development  as  transient  and 
as  easily  capable  of  rectification  as  they  may 
be  in  other  spheres.  The  teacher  finds  before 
him  a  material  susceptible  of  lasting  impres- 
sions caused  by  every  act  of  bis,  by  a  word, 
yes,  by  a  mere  look,  but  not  only  lasting  but 
even  reproducing  as  primary  causes  endless 
series  of  consequences  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  control.  Such  perplexing  prob- 
lems in  characters  or  incidental  actions  are  so 
constantly  presenting  themselves  before  him 
for  solution,  that  he  is  ever  in  a  dilem- 
ma whether  to  follow  mechanically  established 
precedences,  or  to  listen  to  the  tempting  voice 
of  feasible  speculation.  What  shall  his  course 
be? 

Not  too  much  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon 
the  development  of  the  American  educational 
system  with  its  endless  variety  of  text-books, 
periodicals,  institutes,  and  other  arrangements 
to  assist  and  advance  the  cause  of  education. 
All  these  contrivances  are  means,  by  which 
theories  and  systems  are  formulated  and  pro- 
mulgated. But  as  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  harmony  of  colors  and  of 
perspective  does  not  yet  constitute  an  artist, 
nor  the  practice  of  the  laws  of  harmony  a 
musical  composer,  nor  the  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  a  classic 
writer,  so  a  mere  practitioner  of  all  the  theo- 
ries of  education,  which  he  thinks  the  best, 
cannot  call  himself  a  teacher  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  until  he  learns  to  cultivate  that 
power  of  observation,  that  instinctive  discern- 
ment, and  that  purity  and  clearness  of  mind 
and  heart,  which,  while  it  is  the  resultant  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  own  nature,  creates 
an  echo  in  the  souls  of  his  pupils  by  its  con- 
geniality. Although  he  uses  various  methods 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  he 
carefully  guards  himself   against   that   perni- 


cious habit  of  experimentalism  into  which 
only  too  many  teachers  have  fallen  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  pupils.  Going  by 
text-books,  mechanical  execution  of  theories 
and  rules,  acting  as  if  the  pupils  were  made 
for  the  plans,  and  not  the  plans  for  the  pupils, 
maybe  drilling,  but  it  is  not  teaching. 

Teaching  is  the  conscientious  study  of  the 
individual  and  collective  material  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  teacher 
over  himself  to  keep  himself  in  physical,  mor- 
al, and  intellectual  trim  as  it  were,  and  the 
wise  applications  of  educational  means  for 
the  attainment  of  his  great  aims. 

These  aims  are:  to  surround  his  pupils  in 
the  first  place  with  such  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  intellectual  light,  that  their  young 
minds  can  gather  strength  to  withstand  the 
vicissitudes  of  life;  to  trim  any  improper  off- 
shoots to  which  their  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  may  give  rise  ;  to  develop  within  their 
minds  those  endowments  which  have  been 
placed  thereby  an  allwise  Creator,  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  each  one's  individual  mission  upon 
the  earth;  and  finally  to  bring  his  pupils  into 
possession  of  that  amount  of  special  informa- 
tion, for  the  conveyance  of  which  he  has  been 
engaged.  Thus  he  will  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  duties  and  requirements  of  their  tem- 
poral existence;  qualify  them  to  become  hon- 
orable members  of  the  human  society  and 
good  citizens  of  their  country;  and  prepare 
them  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  aim  of 
all  education,  which,  according  to  Christ's 
statement,  is  "to  become  as  perfect  as  their 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

May  an  allwise  Providence  guide  the  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  science  of  education 
to  that  state  of  perfection  which  will  prepare 
a  new  generation  for  a  Canaan  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  men,  where  the  swords  will  be 
"turned  into  plow  shares,  and  the  spears  in- 
to pruning  hooks." 


Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds 
rise  and  fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on 
tablets  of  eternity. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The      World     of     Spirits — Improper    Statement 

concerning    the    Holy    Ghost     The 

Book     of    Job. 


^i'A  NE  of  our  correspondents  writes  to 
^/i^^^V^  obtain  information  concerning  cer- 
■^S^'^  tain  passages  of  Scripture.  He  seems 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  them,  and  wishes  to  have  them  ex- 
plained. He  calls  attention  to  the  words  of 
Alma,  in  the  nth  and  12th  verses  of  the  40th 
chapter  of  his  book,  in  which  that  prophet 
states  "that  the  spirits  of  all  men,  as  soon  as 
they  are  departed  from  this  mortal  body;  yea, 
the  spirits  of  all  men,  whether  they  be  good 
or  evil,  are  taken  home  to  that  God  who  gave 
them  life.  And  then  shall  it  come  to  pass 
that  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  righteous  are 
received  into  a  state  of  happiness,  which  is 
called  paradise;  a  state  of  rest,  a  state  of 
peace,  where  they  shall  rest  from  all  their 
troubles,  and  from  all  care  and  sorrow,  etc." 

We  are  asked  how  this  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  of  the  Savior,  in  the  43rd 
verse  of  the  23rd  chapter  of  Luke,  when  He 
told  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  "Today 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise;"  and  His 
other  statement  in  the  17th  verse  of  the  20th 
chapter  of  John,  where  He  says  to  Mary,  after 
His  resurrection,  "Touch  me  not;  for  I  am 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father:  but  go  to 
my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father;  and  to  my 
God,  and  your  God."  In  this  connection 
also  our  correspondent  refers  to  the  statement 
of  Peter,  where  he  says  that  "Christ  also 
*  *  *  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God   waited 


in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  pre- 
paring, wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water." 

Though  there  may  seem  to  be,  as  our  cor- 
respondent appears  to  think,  some  conflict 
between  these  passages,  it  is  only  seemingly 
so;  for  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  these 
various  statements.  Alma,  when  he  says  that 
"the  spirits  of  all  men,  as  soon  as  they  are  de- 
parted from  this  mortal  body,  are  taken  home 
to  that  God  who  gave  them  life,"  has  the  idea, 
doubtless,  in  his  mind,  that  our  God  is  omni- 
present— not  in  His  own  personality,  but 
through  His  minister,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

He  does  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that 
they  are  immediately  ushered  into  the  personal 
presenceof  God.  He  evidently  uses  that  phrase 
in  a  qualified  sense.  Solomon,  in  Ecclesiastes 
12:  7,  makes  a  similar  statement:  "Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was: 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave 
it."  The  same  idea  is  frequently  expressed 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints.  In  referring  to  a 
departed  one,  it  is  often  said  that  he  has  gone 
back  to  God,  or  he  has  gone  "home  to  that 
God  who  gave  him  life."  Yet  it  would  not 
be  contended  that  the  person  who  said  this 
meant  that  the  departed  one  had  gone  where 
God,  the  Father  Himself  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Savior  meant  when  He  spake  to 
Mary,  in  the  words  recorded  by  John  in  his 
20th  chapter,  as  quoted  above.  Neither  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  Alma  made  this  declara- 
tion in  such  a  sense.  In  fact,  this  is  demon- 
strated by  what  he  says  afterwards.  Verses  i  2 
and  13  ought  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
verse  11,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  plain. 
In  verse  12  .■\lma  says  i)lainly  that  the  spirits 
of  the  righteous  go  into  a  state  of  happiness, 
etc.  In  verse  13  he  says  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  are  cast  into  outer  darkness,  etc. 
Now,  then,  how  can  those  spirits  who  are  cast 
into  outer  darkness  be  in  the  personal  i)ris- 
cnce  of  God  ?  God  does  not  dwell  where 
they  are,  and  they  certainly  do  not  go  where 
He  is. 

And  yet  He  is  there  by  His  Spirit  and  by 
His  power,  for  as  the  Psalmist   David  beauti- 
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fully  expresses  in  the  yth  to  the  12th  verses  of 
his  139th  Psalm : 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 

"  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there. 

■*  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ; 

'*  Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me. 

"  If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me;  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me. 

"Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee;  but  the  night 
shineth  as  the  day:  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  thee." 

Now,  respecting  the  words  of  the  Savior  to 
Mary,  which  our  correspondent  quotes,  re- 
corded by  John,  to  the  effect  that  He  had  not 
yet  ascended  to  His  Father,  even  though  He 
had  been  resurrected,  it  is  plain  that  He 
meant,  in  this  expression,  that  He  had  not 
met  His  Father  personally. 

Alma  understood  this  matter  and  makes  it 
very  plain  in  this  40th  chapter.  Alma  har- 
monizes with  Christ.  Christ  harmonizes  with 
Alma.  Alma  says  the  righteous  go  to  para- 
dise. Christ  said  the  thief  would  go  to  para- 
dise. Whether  the  thief,  because  of  his 
penitence,  may  be  classed  with  the  righteous 
or  not  is  not  altogether  clear.  Probably  the 
Savior  considered  him  worthy  to  go  to  para- 
dise. At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  He  ac- 
cepted the  thief s  humble  petition:  "Lord, 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom,"  and  He  gave  him  the  assurance 
that  he  should  be  with  Him  in  paradise.  It 
may  be  possible  that  the  word  "paradise,"  in 
this  instance,  is  a  mistranslation,  and  that  the 
spirit  world  is  meant.  An  evidence  in  favor 
of  this  is  the  statement  by  Peter  that  Jesus, 
while  His  body  lay  in  the  tomb,  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Alma  perfectly  understood  that  there  were 
places  prepared  both  for  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  and  that  the  latter  class,  at  least, 
would  not  go  where  God  is  as  soon  as  they 
departed  this  life. 


We  are   informed  bv  an  esteemed   corres- 


pondent who  lives  in  one  of  our  remote  wards, 
that  a  visitor,  who  recently  was  in  the  settle- 
ment and  who  spoke  at  one  of  the  ward  meet- 
ings, had  set  all  the  Saints  talking  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  that  he  preached.  He  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  a  resurrected 
celestial  body. 

This  teaching  is  mentioned  to  us  with  the 
hope  that  we  will  give  some  light  upon  the 
subject. 

It  is  most  unwise  for  Elders  who  attempt  to 
teach,  to  advance  such  ideas  as  these.  There 
is  so  much  truth  that  is  clear,  and  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  question,  and  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  condition  of  the  people, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  indulge  in  such  a 
flight  of  imagination  as  this  Elder  has  in- 
dulged in  while  making  this  statement  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost. 

Such  teaching  is  prompted  by  an  itching 
desire  to  advance  mysteries — a  most  unsafe 
practice  for  any  one  to  indulge  in. 


Inquiry  has  been  made  of  us  concerning 
the  book  of  Job.  A  friend  writes,  that  in  a 
conversation  which  took  place  between  him- 
self and  others,  it  was  claimed  that  the  book 
of  Job  is  the  oldest  book  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  Job  lived  before  Abraham,  and  that 
neither  one  knew  the  other.  He  asks  our 
view  on  the  subject. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  the 
time  when  Job  lived  and  when  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  was  written.  The 
length  of  life  which  he  lived  and  the  patriar- 
chal customs  which  evidently  prevailed  at 
that  time,  favor  the  opinion  that  Job  lived 
some  time  after  the  deluge  and  before  Abra- 
ham. That  he  was  a  man  of  God  and  a 
bearer  of  the  Priesthood,  there  is  very  little 
room  to  doubt.  He  knew  that  "his  Redeemer 
lived,"  and  he  also  understood  the  principle 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  but  we  find 
no  allusion  in  the  book  of  Job  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  this  gives  color  to  the  opinion  that 
he  lived   before   Moses,  and,  perhaps,  before 
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Abraham.  Some  of  those  who  have  expressed 
opinions  upon  the  subject  entertain  the  idea 
that  from  the  reference  to  the  gold  of  Ophir 
in  the  book  of  Job,  it  was  not  written  before 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Others  who  have  given 
some  thought  suggest  that  Moses  was  the 
author. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  quite  a 
variety  of  opinion  respecting  the  date  when 
that  book  was  written;  but  its  general  style  is 
considered  proof  of  its  antiquity,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  books  in  the 
world. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 

Lesson   ii. — Christ  Calms  the   Storm. 


Place.— Sea  of  Galilee.  Age  of  Christ — 32. 

Text. — Mark  4:  35-41. 


35.  And  the  same  day,  when  the  even  was  come,  he 
saith  unto  them.  Let  us  pass  over  unto  the  other  side. 

36.  And  when  they  had  sent  away  the  multitude,  they 
took  him  even  as  he  was  in  the  ship:  and  there  were  also 
with  him  other  little  ships. 

37.  And  there'  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind,  and  the 
waves  beat  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  full. 

38.  And  he  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep 
on  a  pillow;  and  they  awake  him,  and  say  unto  him,  Mas- 
ter,'^ carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ? 

39.  And  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto 
the  sea.  Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  great  calm. 

40.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Why  are  ye  so  fearful?  how 
is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  ? 

41.  And  they  feared^  exceedingly,  and  said  one  to  an- 
other. What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  'he  wind 
and  the  sea  obey  him  ? 


1  Matt.  8:  24.  I.  Nephi  18:  12-23.  ^  Psalms  10:  i. 
Isaiah  40:  27.         Lamentations  3:  S.  "  Jonah  i:  10- 

16. 

LESSON    STATEMENT. 

Jesus  was  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  near  the  city  Capernaum.  He 
desired  to  cross  over  to  the  east  side,  and  told 
His  disciples  to   take   Him  across  in  a  ship. 


As  they  were  going  across  He  lay  down  in  the 
back  part  of  the  ship  and  fell  asleep.  While 
He  was  sleeping,  a  great  storm  arose,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  ship  would  sink,  as  it  was  fill- 
ing with  water.  His  disciples  awoke  Him, 
asking  Him  to  save  them.  He  rebuked  the 
wind  and  the  waves,  and  the  storm  ceased, 
being  followed  by  a  great  calm.  He  then 
asked  them  why  they  had  so  little  faith.  Then 
they  wondered  among  themselves  why  it  was 
that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obeyed  Him. 

NOTES. 

Sea  of  Galilee. — The  Sea  of  Galilee,  called  also  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  is  in  reality 
an  expansion  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  province  of  Galilee,  and  between  that  province 
and  what  was  then  known  as  the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip.  It 
is  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  being 
eight  miles;  its  surface  is  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Sudden  and  violent  storms 
sometimes  occur  on  this  lake,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
storm  which  Jesus  stilled  was  one  of  these.  It  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  except  on  the  north-west  side 
near  Capernaum,  where  the  shore  is  composed  of  a  clayey 
soil.  Its  shores,  which  were  once  fertile  and  covered 
with  grain-fields,  are  now  barren  and  desolate,  and  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  Before  this  time  Jesus  had  been 
living  in  the  city  of  Capernaum,  and  at  the  time  spoken 
of  He  desired  to  cross  over  to  the  south-east  shore  into 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Jordan. 

ShH'S.— The  ships  referred  to  in  the  text  were  merely 
boats  provided  with  sails  and  rudders,  and  resembling 
the  small  sail  boats  used  on  our  lakes.  They  were  used 
by  those  men  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  fishing  in  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Some  of  Christ's  disciples  were  fisher- 
men, and  therefore  understood  how  to  manage  these 
boats. 

WHAT  WE   MAV    LE.XRN    FROM   THIS   LESSON. 

I.  That  Jesus  had  great  faitli.  2.  That 
His  disciples  had  so  little  faith  as  to  be  fright- 
ened at  the  storm.  3.  That  through  His 
great  faith  Jesus  was  able  to  command  the 
elements  and  they  obeyed  Him.  4.  That  all 
things,  whether  living  or  without  life,  will 
obey  the  word  of  faith.  5.  That  prayers  are 
sometimes  answered  instantly.  6.  That  we 
should  always  pray  when  in  danger.  7.  That 
we  should  not  allow  our  fears  to  overcome  our 
faith.  8.  Tiiat  our  heavenly  Father  will  pro- 
tect us  if  we  are  doing  1 1  is  work. 
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QUESTIONS    ON    THE    LESSON. 

I.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson?  2. 
When  did  this  event  occur?  3.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  sea  on  which  it  occurred?  4.  De- 
scribe the  Sea  of  Galilee.  5.  Where  had 
Christ  been?  6.  Where  was  He  going?  7. 
Where  was  Gadara?  8.  How  was  Jesus  going 
there?  9.  What  kind  of  a  ship  was  it?  10. 
In  what  part  of  the  ship  did   He  fall  asleep? 

11.  What  happened  while  He  was  sleeping? 

12.  Why  were  the  disciples  afraid?  13.  What 
did  they  say  to  Him?  14.  What  did  Christ 
say  to  the  wind  and  sea?  15.  What  result 
followed?  16.  How  did  He  rebuke  His 
disciples?  17.  What  did  they  say  among 
themselves  ? 

ILLUSTRATIVE    PASSAGES. 

The  Power  of  the  Priesthood  over  the  Ele- 
ments.— And  Moses  stretched  his  hand  out  over  the  sea; 
and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east 
wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the 
waters  were  divided. — Exodus  14:  2r. 

And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  ap- 
peared; and  the  Egyptians  fled  ,-igainst  it;  and  the  Lord 
overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.—  Exodus 
14:  27. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
of  all  the  earth,  shall  rest  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  waters  that 
come  down  from  above  ;  and  they  shall  stand  upon  an 
heap. — Joshua  j:   ij. 

Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in 
Horeb;  and  thou  shall  smite  the  rock,  and  there  shall 
come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink.  And 
Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  theeldersof  Israel. — Exodus 
17:  6. 

So  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  furlongs,  they  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and 
drawing  nigh  unto  the  ship:  and  they  were  afraid. — John 
6:  tg. 

I  [Nephil  prayed  unto  the  Lord;  and  after  I  had 
prayed,  the  winds  did  cejise,  and  the  storm  did  cease,  and 
there  was  a  great  calm. — /.  Nephi  rS:  2i. 

Our  faith  becometh  unshaken,  insomuch  that  we  truly 
can  command  m  the  name  of  lesus,  and  the  very  trees 
obey  us,  or  the  mountains,  or  the  waves  of  the  sea. — 
Jacob  4:  6. 

For  the  brother  of  Jared  said  unto  the  mountain 
Zerin.  remove,  and  it  was  removed.  —  Ether  ii:  jo. 

Nephi  did  cry  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  O  Lord  »  »  • 
let  there  be  a  famine  in  the  land.  •  »  »  And  so  it 
was  done,  according  to  the  words  of  Nephi.      And  there 


was  a  great  famine  upon  the  land,  among  all  the  people 
of  Nephi. — Helaman  ir :  j-j. 

Power  of  Faith.— And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Be- 
cause of  your  unbelief;  for  verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye 
have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain.  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it 
shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you. 
— Matthew  17:  20. 

And  the  Lord  said.  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  be  thou 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea  ; 
and  it  should  obey  you. — Luie  17:  6. 


LOVE'S    CONQUEST. 


I  HAVE  heard  of  a  wonderful  monarch, 

A  sovereign  of  absolute  sway. 
Who  conquers  the  hearts  of  his  people, 

.■\nd  holds  them  in  keeping  for  aye. 

In  palace  and  cottage  he  reigneth. 

O'er  prince  and  o'er  peasant  the  same, 

For  the  poorest  is  rich  at  his  coming, 
And  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  his  name. 

At  the  touch  of  his  marvelous  scepter 
The  fettered  go  singing,  straightway. 

While  the  proudest  in  heart  kneel  before  him, 
And  delight  his  sweet  law  to  obey. 

Ah,  the  strongest  are  weak  at  his  coming, 
.-\nd  the  weakest  are  mighty  through  him, 

No  joy  but  is  brighter  beside  him, 
No  sorrow  his  glory  can  dim. 

Though  he  comes  to  thy  heart  as  a  stranger. 
Oh,  prize  him  all  gladness  above. 

For  that  day  is  the  day  of  thy  crowning 
.■\t  the  hand  of  ihy  sovereign — Love! 


The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  busi- 
ness, as  much,  if  thou  watch  it  not,  as  in 
many  and  great  affairs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great 
river,  if  he  lie  down  and  plunge  himself  into 
it,  and  put  his  head  under  water.  Some  care 
thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care. 
Those  things  that  are  thorns  indeed,  thou 
must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out  those 
temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme 
want  that  waits  on  it;  but  let  them  be  the 
hedge,  suffer  them  not  to  grow  within  the 
garden. 
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THE   CALF  THAT  WENT  TO  SCHOOL. 

A  DOZEN  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  sun-browned  cheeks  and   flaxen  curls, 
Stood  in  a  row,  one  day,  at  school, 
And  each  obeyed  the  teacher's  rule. 
Bright  eyes  were  on  their  open  books. 
Outside,  the  sunny  orchard  nooks 
Sent  fragrant  breezes  through  the  room, 
To  whisper  of  the  summer's  bloom. 

A  busy  hum  of  voices  rose. 

The  mornmg  lesson  neared  its  close, 

When  "tap,  tap,  tap,"  upon  the  floor. 

Made  every  eye  turn  to  the  door. 

A  little  calf  that  wandered  by 

Had  chanced  the  children  there  to  spy, 

And  trotted  in  to  join  the  class. 

Much  to  the  joy  of  lad  and  lass. 

Their  A  B,  ab,  and  B  A,  ba, 
It  heard,  and  solemnly  did  say 
"Baa!  Baa!"  then  scampered  to  the  green. 
And  never  since  in  school  has  been. 
Those  boys  and  girls  soon  learned  to  spell 
And  read  and  write  ;  but  who  can  tell 
How  great  that  little  calf  became? 
It  may  be,  now,  a  cow  of  fame? 
Or  was  that  "Baa!  "  all  that  it  knew? 
I  think  it  must  have  been.     Don't  you? 
George  Cooper. 


THE  YOUNG   FOLKS   STORIES. 


WHAT    A  BOY    CAN    DO. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
boys  can  employ  themselves  in  use- 
fulness. They  should  study  good 
books,  and  try  to  get  an  education. 
If  they  get  a  good  education  it  will 
be  a  great  help  to  them.     There  are 


many  ways  besides  this  in  which 
boys  can  make  men  of  themselves. 
When  you  have  nothing  to  do  get 
a  saw  and  hammer  and  make  some 
useful  article.  Learn  how  to  do 
small  things  first.  You  can  get 
your  shovel  and  make  a  garden. 
This  will  be  teaching  you  how  to 
farm  a  litde,  and  it  will  also  help 
your  father. 

My  father  has  taught  me  how  to 
plow,  and  it  has  done  both  of  us 
good,  for  he  will  not  have  to  plow  so 
much,  and  it  has  helped  me  to  be- 
come useful.  I  am  getting  big  enough 
to  help  my  father  in  a  good  many 
ways.  He  has  taught  me  how  to  do 
many  things.  Were  all  fathers  as 
mine,  willing  to  help  and  show  their 
sons,  there  would  not  be  as  many 
idlers  in  the  world  as  there  are.  We 
should  always  be  willing  to  do  what 
our  parents  ask  us  to. 

A  boy  can  help  his  mother  as  well 
as  his  father.  He  can  chop  the 
wood  and  pick  up  the  chips,  carry 
water  and  run  errands.  He  can 
help  his  mother  wash  the  clothes, 
feed  the  chickens  and  many  other 
things.  You  must  learn  all  you 
can  while  you  are  young. 

/.  A.  Jepson, 
Virgin  Crrv.  Age  ij. 


THE    DOG   THAT  WASN'T    INVITED. 

TiiEKK  was  a  bench  show  of  dogs 
in  the  Central  Rink,  ami  all  the  pugs 
and  terriers  and  mastiffs,  and  St. 
Bernard  and    bulldogs,   and  all    the 
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Other  high-bred  dogs  who  were  sure 
to  what  class  they  belonged  and 
whose  owners  could  prove  their 
right  to  be  so  classed,  were  there. 
People  were  coming  and  going,  and 
the  papers  had  been  full  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  affair,  illustrated  by 
wood-cuts  of  some  of  the  finest 
animals. 

Over  on  another  street  of  the 
same  city  was  quite  a  different  scene. 
In  a  narrow  court  near  the  river  lay 
a  shiverine,  white-faced  little  shaver, 
whose  clothes  dripped  water.  Over 
him  bent  another  boy  with  a  quart  of 
steaming  hot  liquid  in  his  hand. 

"Drink  this  here  hot  coffee,  Jim," 
he  said.  "  Bill's  gone  for  to  hunt  up 
some  dry  duds,  and  maybe  we  can 
get  yer  inter  that  engine  room  ter 
dry.  Don't  yer  go  ter  gettin'  faint 
nor  nothin',  now.  Want  yer  head 
raised  a  bit?" 

But  the  boy  raised  himself  up  on 
his  elbow  and  looked  around  him. 

He  took  a  drink  of  the  coffee,  and 
then,  seeming  to  get  strength,  said, — 

"Where's  Buster?" 

"O,  he's  around  somewhere. 
Buster's  all  right.  There  comes  the 
boys  with  the  duds,  and  we'll  have 
you  all  right  too,  in  a  minute.  Don't 
feel  dizzy  or  nothin',  do  yer?" 

"I'm  beginning  to  feel  first-rate 
again.  Where's  Buster?  Some  of 
you  whistle ;  I  ain't  got   the   wind." 

But  at  that  moment  a  bobtailed, 
brindle  dog  came  round  the  corner, 
closely  pursued  by  a  couple  of  boys. 

"Let  Buster  alone  !     What  are  you 


chasing  Buster  for  ?"  demanded  the 
prostrate  boy. 

"Why,  yer  see,"  explained  the 
others,  still  keeping  up  the  chase, 
"  there  was  a  man  said  if  we  could 
get  him  around  to  the  dog  show  in 
the  rink  they'd  give  him  a  prize  for 
pulling  you  out  of  the  river;  and  he 
won't  let  us  catch  him." 

"Wot  sort  of  a  prize  is  it?"  de- 
manded the  wet  boy. 

"  Money,  you  wooden  head  you. 
They're  all  swells  down  there  ;  and 
he  said  there's  a  prize  for  the  best 
dog  that  saves  a  feller's  life." 

This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the 
inquiries  of  the  smaller  boy,  and  to 
excite  the  best  efforts  of  the  others 
to  capture  the  dog,  but  for  some 
reason  he  eluded  them.  Perhaps  he 
had  good  reasons  for  being  suspi- 
cious of  the  boys  who  were  too 
friendly.  Anyway,  he  dodged  and 
kept  out  of  their  way,  almost  causing 
one  of  them  to  be  crushed  under  the 
wheels  of  a  cable  car,  when  the  wet 
boy  gave  a  low  whistle  and  ordered 
the  dog  ti)  "come  'ere." 

The  animal  obeyed  without  a 
whine.  "  Now  lay  down  !"  The  dog 
got  down  and  put  his  nose  between 
his  paws.  "You've  got  to  go  and 
get  that  there  prize,  and  I'm  going 
too." 

It  was  doubtful  at  first  if  the  boy 
would  be  able  to  keep  his  word,  but 
by  the  help  of  the  others,  who  had 
taken  off  his  wet  clothing  and 
wrapped  him  up  in  something  drier, 
he  managed  to  go. 
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When  he  saw  his  master  going 
the  dog  followed,  and  they  soon 
stood  before  the  bulletin  board  on 
the  front  of  the  rink,  announcing  the 
bench  show  and  the  terms  of  admit- 
tance. 

There  was  some  consultation,  and 
then  while  four  of  them  stayed  with 
the  boy  who  had  been  in  the  water, 
one  of  the  largest  took  the  dog  by 
the  strap  around  his  neck,  and,  pay- 
ing the  admission  fee  with  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  the  company,  under- 
took to  drag  the  dog  in  with  him. 

"  Here  !  leave  that  dog  outside," 
commanded  the  door  keeper.  "You 
can't  take  that  dog  in  with  you,  I 
say." 

"What's  the  reason?  Ain't  I 
takin'  him  in  to  get  the  prize?" 

"What  prize?  There  is  no  prize 
for  such  curs  as  that.  Turn  him  out, 
I  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  prize.  Wot  are 
you  givin'  us  ?  Didn't  a  man  tell  me 
so  ?  He  ain't  going  to  eat  up  none 
of  your  fine-haired  pups,  but  he's 
goin'  to  get  that  prize." 

There  might  have  been  a  fracas 
and  an  arrest,  for  the  boy  who  had 
paid  his  money  was  positive  and 
determined,  but  just  then  a  gende- 
man  chanced  to  step  to  the  door  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  he's  I'-ot  some  fool  notion 
about  a  prize  for  brindle  pups,"  ex- 
plained the  gatekeeper,  "  and  is 
makincr  a  fuss  about  his   dog  going 


m. 


There  isn't  such  a  prize  offered. 


I  am  positive,"  said  the  man.     "  I  am 
one  of  the  judges." 

"  What  sort  of  a  show  is  this  here, 
then  ?" 

"A  dog  show,  of  course." 

"  An'  no  prize  for  the  best  dog?  " 

"  It  is  for  a  certain  kind  of  dogs — 
thAse  that  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

"  And  not  for  that  kind  that  jumps 
into  the  ice  and  pulls  a  boy  outen 
the  river?" 

"  Did  your  dog  do  that  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  that  there's  the  boy 
he  did  it  to."  The  gentleman  looked 
incredulous,  but  jest  then  a  news- 
paper reporter  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  boys  from  the  street  stepped 
up  and  corroborated  the  statement. 

"  Wait  here  a  minute,"  said  the 
gentleman  ;  and  he  disappeared 
within  and  went  briskly  to  where  a 
group  of  his  friends  were  talking. 
In  a  minute  he  came  back  with  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  and  followed  by 
several  others. 

"We  have  decided,"  he  said, 
"that  there  ought  to  be  a  prize  for 
that  kind  of  a  dog,  and  here  is  a 
five  dollar  gold  piece  for  the  owner 
of  the  dog,"  and  at  the  same  time  he 
stepped  forward  and  tied  a  knot  of 
blue  ribbon  to  the  strap  around  the 
dog's  neck, 

A  prouder  lot  of  boys  were  never 
seen  than  those  street  waifs  as  they 
led  the  dog  away. 


/.    P.  Cwi'i. 


Do  riijht  without  fear. 
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OUR  BRAVE  BOYS  AND   GIRLS. 
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R.   S.   HOKNB. 


Here'i  a      health  to  the  lads  and  the 


lasses, 
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Who  cheer-ful  -  ly    do  what  is 
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right;      Whenthey'rebrought  face  to  face  with  temp  -ta-tion 
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They  fear-less-  ly     en-ter  the 
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ght  And        yield  not  for  mocking  or  scoffing,  But        brave-ly  press  on    in  their 
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the  fu-ture   in    sigh 
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might 


All     ea-ger  -ly    aiming    to  conquer 
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Ever     keeping  the  fu-ture   in    sight. 
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There  is  many  a  bravely  fought  battle 
That  few  of  us  know  aught  about; 
There  is  many  a  brave  deed  and  noble 
That  none  of  us  e'er  shall  find  out; 
They're  locked  in  the  heart's  secret  chambers, 
And  no  one  need  have  any  doubt 
That  sin  has  been  vanquished  forever 
And  by  one  it  has  been  put  to  rout. 


Ever  steadfast  be,  lads  and  ye  lasses; 
True  courage  you  then  will  display ; 
And  be  true  to  each  trust,  ever  faithful. 
You'll  then  have  no  cause  for  dismay; 
For  God  who  knows  well  who  are  heroes, 
And  heroines,  too,  by  the  way. 
Will  give  you  the  strength  for  the  battle  ; 
He  will  aid  you  by  night  and  by  day. 
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The  Eqaitable  Wfe  Sssaranee 


No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Assets  Jan.  1st,  1891          -  $119,243,744.47 

Business  Written  in  1890  -  203,826,107.00 

Total  Outstanding  Assurance  720,662,473.00 

Annual  Income           -         -  35,036,683.24 

Net  Surplus      -         -         -  23,740,447.34 

No  company  in  the  world  can  show  such  strength. 


Before  assuring  your  life,  or  investing  your  money,  examine  the 
Twenty- Year  Tontine  Policies  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  U.  S. 

Policies  maturing  in  1891  realize  cash  returns  to  the  owners,  of  amounts 
varying  from  120  to  176  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  in,  besides  the  advant 
age  of  the  Assurance  during  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  actual  cases  maturing  this  year: 

Endowment  Policy  No.  61,925. 
Issued  in  1871,  at  age  27.      Amount,  |5,000.      Premium,  |239.f)0.      Total  Premiums  paid,  p,79S. 

RESULTS 

at  End  of  Tontine  Period  in  1891: 

Cash  SurTender   Value  $84^45. 

(Equal  to  fl76.10  for  each  flOO  paid  in  premiums,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid,  with 
interest  at  71  per  cent,  per  annum.)     Or  in  lieu  of  cash, 

A  Paid  up  Life  Poliey  af  SJO^l'O. 

(Equal  to  $405.80  for  each  JlOO  paid  in  premiums.)    Or, 

A  Life  Amtuity  of  $GooM5. 

One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  There  is  no  assurance  extant 
in  any  company  which  compares  with  this.  The  Equitable  is  the  strongest 
company  in  the  world  and  transacts  the  largest  business. 

//.   B.   HYDE.   President. 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,  HARRY  TIMMONS, 

Maiiagei- lur  n.'ili,  Spmal  A-enl. 

307  Progress  Block,  Salt,  J^ako  City.  r.-« 
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(Xlhat's  the  matter  Hoixi?    \-  ^ 

BROiAZNIN^-*-  BRO'S 

Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 

in£HOI-ESKI_©  HMD   RETKIL. 


TWO  IMMENSE   STOEES  CHUCH   FULL   OF 

PireJA-riBLs,  Ammuiiitioii,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Pishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies, 
•  Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Ei'ery  Description. 

GENV7INE    THOTU^SON  .in£7^TER     F»ROOF=    eOOTS    KND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  llijh  Arm  Sewin?  Machine,  THE/  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sportins,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

BROiAiNING    BROS.. 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CHLL  ON 

JEWELER. 

12  E.  isl  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Where  you  can  always  find  a  fine  selection  of  ladies' 

and  gents'  Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  Gold  and  Steel 

of  ectacles,  Chain  Charms,  Etc.,  whlcii  he  will  dispose 

cS  aspheap  as  can  be  had  of  any  responsible  dealer. 

■2ll.2fi 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  AsB't  Cashier. 

^ion'd  JaVingd  ^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


TONIC  SOL-FA  READERS,  35  CTS.  MODULATORS,  10  CTS.  AND  UPWARD, 


^ 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


A  Full  Line  of  School  Supplies,  and  the  Largest  Stock  in   Utah  of  Books, 

Stationery,    Toys,    Dolls,    Albums,    and   Novelties, 

Wholesale    and   Retail,    at 


D.     M.     IV^'ALUSTER    &    CO/S, 


72    MAIN    STREET. 
SALT     LAKE     CITY. 
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John  Henby  Smith,  President. 


A.  H.  Cannon,  Vice-President. 


CO-OP.  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

61  &  63  S.  Oiest  Temple  St.  Salt  Liake  City. 

We  carry  a  complete  liue  of  Furniture  and  Carpets.     Our  prices  are  positively 
the  lowest  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  7-27 

jlio  grande  Ulestern  ({luy. 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Puelilo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 

This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


JUNE    FESTIVAL 

AT   Salt  Laive  City. 

CHEAP  RATES  VIA 

Rio  Grande  Western  R'y. 

All  agents  will  sell  tickets  to  Salt  Lake  and 
return  one  fare  (iiaif  rates)  for  the  round  trip; 
tickets  will  issue  June  ith,  5th  and  6th.  good  re- 
turning to  include  June  7th  or  8th. 

Do  not  Fail  to  hear  Thursby  aid  Wbitney. 

J    il.  BENNETI,  Gen.  Pass.   »gent. 

-fii   Oaiagk  Cordial 
Coughs,  Colds  and  Croup. 

SOLD  AT  ALL  STORES. 

M'f'g  by  C.  E.  Johnson,   SALT  LAKE   CITY. 

18-26 

If  you  want  to   be  informed  concerning-  the  new  political  movement 
in  Utah,  subscribe  for 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  E.\CH  WAY  DAILY. 

Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for    I 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and    i 
the   great   North-west.      Elegant    e(|Uipnient.    Pullman    i 
butt'ett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets.  ! 

D.  C.  DODGE,  J.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 

24-26  I 
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THE  STANDARD, 


¥ 


OGDEN.  UTMH. 

THE  STANUARU  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the  people  of  Utah.  It 
is  Republican  it  its  national  politics. 

Ogden  has  been  the  leader  in  breaking  away  from  the  regime  of  hatred 
which  once  prevailed;  and  THE  STANDARD  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
the  movement.     Read  it! 

Daily  -  -  #8.00  per  year. 

Semi-weekly  -  $2.50     " 

All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

FRANK  J.  CANNON, 

l'.-ditor.  , 
Address  all  business  communications  to 

THE  STAHDAl^D, 

17.26  OGOerS.    WTTTH. 


THE)  JUVENILE   INSTRXJOTOFl. 


HERBERT  J.  FOULGER,  Superintendent.  JOS.  ANDERSON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

PEOPLES 

-^•Eqaitcible  Go-Operative -i^ 

ASSOCIATION. 


DEALERS  IN  »    »— 


Qeneral  Merchandise, 

Nos.  7  and  9  Main  St.,  Next  Jo  Zion's  Bank, 
SALT  LAKE    OITY,    UTAH. 


The  People's  paVomte  Store  I 


All  profits  made  are  divided  semi-annually  among  the  purchasers  and 
stockholders.  Over  70  per  cent,  has  been  paid  in  cash  to  purchasers  and 
stockholders  since  January,  1889.  Rebate  Checks  for  division  of  profits 
are  given  on  purchase  made. 


COME  ONCE  COME  ALWAYS. 

BEST  QOODS!    LOWEST  PRICES! 


THE  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


D.  O.  CALDERS 
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-•41USIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
^^^'Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention.' 


8-26 


"CHiraSillTLINE: 

The  Chicago 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

RAILWAY 

la  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestibuled,  Steam- 
heated  and  Electric-lighted  Trains  Daily 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  com- 
posed ol  Magnificent  Sleeping 

The  Finest  Dining   Cars  in   the  World. 
EVERYTHINCTTIRST-CLASS. 

Any  further  information  as  to  Rates  of  Pare,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

Commercial  Agent. 
T.  F.  POWELL, 

Traveling  Agent. 
161  S.  Main  Street,     -     «alt  Lake  City. 

4-27 

F.  Auerbach  &  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,    Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


■  F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 


11-26 


Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Mamifarturera  of  the  Olrbrnted 

IE  CRACKERS, 

373  E.  d  South  St.,       Salt  Lake  City 

16-27 


FOH,  PliUSH  flJiD  WOOIiEJl  GOODS 

In  Great  Variety.   All  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 

Call  and  Examine  Style,  Quality  and  Prices  at 

TEASDEL'S4  STORES. 

7«SKIW  ST..        SKLT  LKKE  CITY. 

24-26 

pipe    Insat»ance    Co. 

OF 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$310,000  00. 


niifECTons. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Farnaworth,       JohD  C.  Cutler 
George  Romney,         William  H.  Rowe,       David  Eccles, 
Thomes  ft.  Webber,    John  Henry  ciuitb.    Geo.  W-  Thatcher 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Burton. 

OFFICEKS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pre-'i-       GEO.  ROMNEY,  Vice-Pree't 

LEWIS  8.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A,  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co..  AGENTS. 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG-R.  tf 

SAIjT  lake.  LOGAN.  OGDEN. 

George  A.  liouxz. 

0-. FIRST  CLASS 0 

ji   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS^ 

Schuttler  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons, 

COLUMBUS  BUGGIES, 
Ptiaetonsjcf^Road  Carts 

^^^^^  HARNESS.  ^^^^ 

Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Railroad  Contractor  Supplies. 

Planet  Junior  Horse  Hoes  and  Garilcn  Tools. 
J.  I.  Case  Threshers  and  E.vtras. 

17-26  ■ 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden.  Utah. 

24-3C 


THE    TUVENIIvE    iNSTRUOXOR. 


THE  HEMVl  DiflWOODEY  fUHfllTDl^E  COJHPBIlY, 

SKL-X    L.KKE    CITV. 
BABY   CflHRlAGES,  REFRIGERATORS, 

FURI^ITURE,  carpets,  WALiLi  PAPER. 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

SALT    jLAKESOITY,     UTAtl. 

hr^;-:':     .-Manufacturers  of^^ij^^ 

S  "  FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PURE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE  PRICES. 


THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

CAPITAL.  FULLY  PAID  $SOO.OOO. 

No.  60  Vtain  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBEB  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PKESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBBR  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Who.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Clawson, 
Elias  Morris, 

Henry  A. 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Franlt  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 
WooIIev. 


Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits. 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade. 


DEALBB    IH 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
STew  Home  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,^ 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 
MAIN  STREET,     -     SALT  LAKE  CITY,  TITAH- 
IS— 2li 

FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG,  PREST.   M.    E.  CUMMINQS,  CASHIER. 
P.W.  MADSEN   VICE  PREST. 


General    Banking   Business. 

Drafts  drawn  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Five  per  cent.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  deposits  com- 
pounded four  times  a  year.  17-26 


26 1 1  THOlHflS,  28 1 H-  T}l0fflBS,30  R.  I  THOfflflS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  AND  SNELGROYE,     ' 

THE  SALT  LAKE  IWUSIG  DEALERS, 

235,000   ESTEY    ORGANS   IN   USE. 

Band  Instruments.    Music  Books.    Sheet  Music. 

Weber  and  Hexxx  England  Plan  os. 

COALTER  &  SNELGROYE,  sIifrT^'K^EViTY. 


